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^  ^if/ht  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate,  ff  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind—neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  If  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fkartess.—DK  Fot. 


POLITICAL  'AND  SOCIAL. 

ASSOCIATED  EMPLOYERS. 

The  newlj-constituted  “  National  Federation  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Employers  of  Labour  ”  has  begun  its  career  by 
an  act  of  singular  folly  and  ungraciousness.  Generally, 
men  who  take  the  trouble  to  organise  deputations  to 
Secretaries  of  State  are  animated  by  a  strong  feeling  of 
benevolence  to  themselves  or  others ;  but  this  new 
Federation  has  gone  with  malice  in  its  heart,  praying 
that  the  Trades  Unionists  may  continue  to  be  subjected 
to  specially  insulting  and  oppressive  legislation.  The 
Home  Secretary  was  in  his  politest  mood,  and  neglected 
to  ask  the  Federation  what  was  their  locus  standi. 
Nobody  professes  to  believe  that  the  employers  of  labour 
are  in  any  danger  of  being  “  watched  ”  or  “  beset  the 
Act,  if  it  does  anything  at  all,  pretends  to  be  a  protection 
to  workmen,  not  to  masters.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  employers  of  labour  are  very  well  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  If,  then,  a  deputation  of  non-unionists 
had  made  their  way  to  the  precincts  of  Whitehall,  and 
implored  the  Legislatnre  to  shield  them  from  the  dreadful 
oppression  of  picketing,*’  we  could  have  understood 
the  grievance,  and  the  designs  of  the  petitioners.  But 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  single  work¬ 
ing  man  on  the  deputation;  it  was  composed  of 
employers  of  labour,  who  were  taking  upon  them¬ 
selves,  without  solicitation  and  without  thanks,  the 
championship  of  the  non-unionists.  Whence  this  dis¬ 
interested  and  tearful  advocacy?  We  fear  that  it 
admits  of  only  one  interpretation.  We  fear  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Employers  have  fallen  into  the  greatest  error 
of  which  as  a  body  they  could  be  guilty,  of  trying  to 
enlist  the  criminal  law  as  a  weapon  against  unionism. 
We  do  not  require  to  be  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Unions 
in  order  to  condemn  such  a  mischievous  policy.  The 
question  has  been  tried.  The  Unions  have,  after  a 
struggle  of  ages,  been  declared  lawful,  and  the  simple 
idea  of  the  employers,  that  they  will  be  .alio  wed  to  accom¬ 
plish  by  indirect  and  underhand  legislation  purposes 
that  they  cannot  avow  openly,  only  shows  the  want  of 
sense  with  which  their  movement  is  guided. 

The  memorial  presented  to  the  Home  Secretary  is 
said  to  have  given  an  historical  sketch  of  the  origin  of 
the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act.  It  requires  little 
history  to  know  that,  Down  to  the  year  1824,  it  was, 
by  law,  a  crime  for  two  workmen  to  agree  together  to 
ask  for  higher  wages,  or  for  fewer  hours  of  work,  or  for 
anything  else  displeasing  to  the  masters.  That  was  a 
gross  enough  outrage  on  individual  rights,  but  it  was  a 
fit  pendant  of  the  earlier  and  ancient  legislation,  which 
made  it  a  crime  punishable  with  fine  and  imprisonment, 
for  even  a  single  workman  to  ask  higher  wages.  In 
1824,  however,  the  wave  that  carried  the  Reform  Bill 
was  beginning  to  rise,  and  our  rulers  thought  it  expedient 
to  give  way.  An  Act  was  passed  making  it  lawful  to 
combine  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages  or  shortening 
the  hours  of  labour,  but  for  no  other  purpose.  In  that 
Act  a  clause  was  skilfully  introduced  which,  under  the 
specious  pretext  of  curbing  .the  tyranny  of  the  Unions, 
was  intended  to  clip  their  claws  and  draw  their  teeth. 
Workmen  were  made  liable  to  punishment  for  “  threat¬ 


ening,”  “  intimidating,”  “  molesting,”  or  ”  obstructing.” 
These  be  vague  words  :  what  do  they  mean  ?  Any  one 
j  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  reported  cases 
will  see  that  they  are  words  of  no  definite  meaning,  and 
therefore  capable  of  the  most  oppressive  application. 
Under  that  infamous  section  hundreds  of  innocent  and 
upright  men  were  subjected  to  degrading  punishment ; 
and,  but  for  the  extension  of  the  snfirage,  thousands 
would  every  year  be  rained  by  it.  The  Reformed  Par¬ 
liament  could  not  leave  such  a  wicked  Act  to  continue 
without  being  cured  of  at  least  some  of  its  grosser  de¬ 
fects.  The  result  of  the  attempt  to  amend  that  Act  was, 
thanks  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Criminal  Law  Amend¬ 
ment  Act,  against  which  workmen  are  now'  rising  in  a 
mass  from  one  end  of  the  conntry  to  the  other. 

The  faults  of  that  latest  production  of  Parliamentary 
wisdom  are  the  faults  that  characterise  so  much  of  our 
legislation.  Instead  of  cutting  down  the  upas  tree,  the 
Government  were  satisfied  with  patting  a  thin  fence 
round  its  deadliest  portion,  catting  off  a  branch  here 
and  there,  and  plucking  out  one  or  two  of  the  thorns. 
Instead  of  repealing  the  iniqnitous  and  obnoxions  section, 
the  Government  would  linait  and  define  it.  The  first 
limitation  is  about  one  of  the  snperbest  pieces  of  legisla¬ 
tive  imbecility  that  has  been  turned  out  in  the  lost  few 
years.  The  original  section,  with  its  fine  imperial  vague¬ 
ness,  spoke  of  ”  threatening  or  intimidation ;  ”  our  legis¬ 
lators  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  restricting  it  to 
such  threatening  or  intimidation  as  would  justify  a 
justice  of  the  peace  to  bind  over  the  person  so  threaten¬ 
ing  or  intimidating  to  keep  the  peace.”  It  would  have 
been  far  more  honest,  and  to  the  purpose,  to  have  said  at 
once,  such  threatening  or  intimidation  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  justice,  deserves  three  months*  imprisonment.  The 
folly  of  giving  snch  power  to  a  class  of  men  like  the 
justices,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  not  lawyers,  and  who,  equally 
as  a  rale,  may  be  credited  with  a  sincere  desire  to  punish 
Trades  Unionism,  is  too  manifest  for  argament.  We 
recognise  cheerfully  that  the  English  criminal  law  on  the 
snbject  of  threatening  and  intimidation  is  defective,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  mended  by  giving  to  a  class  like  the 
country  gentlemen  carte  hlanclte  to  make  a  law  for  them¬ 
selves.  Yet  this  is  the  law  of  which  one  of  the  deputation 
of  Associated  Employers,  with  a  generosity  for  which  he 
can  never  receive  too  much  credit,  declared  he  ”  was 
content  to  abide  by  what  existed,”  and  ^  that  he  sought 
“  no  new  legislation.”  Verily  he  wonld  be  hard  to 
please,  if  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  discretion  of  the 
Chipping  Norton  magistrates. 

The  artifice,  not  very  ingenious,  by  which  the  deputa¬ 
tion  sought  to  create  a  prejudice  against  the  workmen, 
was  to  represent  them  as  anxious  to  get  rid  of  this  Act 
in  order  freely  to  develop  their  criminal  projects.  There 
are  very  respectable  and  influential  newspapers  which, 
with  an  exquisite  good  taste  that  cannot  be  too  much 
admired,  begin  their  lectures  to  working  men  by  re¬ 
minding  them  that  garotters  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
pleased  with  the  Act  with  which  they  have  been  specially 
favoured,  and  that  even  if  the  thieves  turned  oat  en 
masse  to  protest  against  the  law  of  petty  larceny,  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  petition.  All  this,  to  any  one  who  has  studied  the 
subject,  is  very  naive.  Conaideriug  the  extent  of  the 
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common  'law,  that  even  the  filightest  touch  of  the  hem 
of  a  man’s  garment  in  anger  oonstitntes  an  assault,  it  i« 
ludicrous  to  see  an  attempt  to  represent  the  Criminal 
Law  Amendment  Act  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  social 
order.  What  are  the  mighty  evils  that  this  law  alone 
deals  with  ?  “  Persistently  following  a  person  from 

place  to  place.”  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  persistently 
followed,  as  we  have  heard  so  often  from  the  Claimant ; 
and  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  could  narrate  a  melan¬ 
choly  experience  on  that  subject ;  but,  after  all,  is  this  so 
dreadful  an  evil  that  partial  and  exceptional  and  unequal 
legislation  should  be  resorted  to  ?  The  “  hiding  of 
tools,”  when  not  done  in  joke,  is  suflSciently  annoying 
to  justify  a  summary  remedy ;  but  why  confine  it  to  the 
non-unionist  ?  Surely  other  persons,  who  do  not  have 
the  honour  to  be  non-unionists,  have  some  claim  to  the 
like  protection.  The  next  provision  is  one  that  we  feel 
must  be  dealt  with  tenderly.  It  is  a  saying  that  a  cat  may 
look  at  a  king,  but  this  must  now  be  limited  by  the 
qualification,  not  if  the  king  is  a  non-unionist.  The 
latter  is,  in  fact,  surrounded  with  a  more  awful  sanction 
than  a  Roman  Tribune.  Not  only  himself,  but  the  very 
ground  whereon  he  treads  is  sacred.  Not  only  his  house 
is  his  castle,  but  the  parlour  of  his  favourite  “  Pub”  is 
for  the  nonce  invested  by  his  presence  with  a  sacred 
character.  It  is  a  crime  to  “  watch  ”  the  house  where  a 
master  or  workman  resides,  ond  not  only  so,  but  w’here 
he  works ;  and  that  is  not  all,  but  where  “  he  happens 
to  be,  or  the  approach  to  such  house  [or  place.”  When 
that  Child  of  the  Sun — the  Emperor  of  China — takes 
his  walks  abroad,  the  streets  are  cleared,  and  woe  to  the 
unhappy  wight  who  should  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
found  near  the  sacred  presence.  And  so,  when  a  non- 
unionist  condescends  to  exhibit  his  person  to  the  sun  or 
to  attend  a  Conservative  working  man’s  dinner,  he  ought 
to  be  preceded  by  trumpeters  to  warn  the  unionists  of 


be  broken  by  force  of  arms,  and  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.  This  was,  in  the  first  instance,  the  task  of 
those  two  butchers  who  bear  the  names  of  “General 
Forey  ”  and  “  Marshal  Bazaine.”  It  would,  however,  be 
an  error  to  exculpate  Maximilian.  The  responsibility  for 
much  blood  shed  by  the  courts-martial  rests  clearly  and 
provably  upon  him. 

Already  on  June  30,  1863,  General  Forey  had  pub¬ 
lished  an  ordinance  in  which  the  defenders  of  Mexican 
independence  were  simply  designated  as  “gangs  of 
malefactors.”  In  Art.  I.  and  II.  of  that  decree  it  was 
said  : — “  All  individuals  that  belong  to  a  gang  of  armed 
malefactors  are  placed  out  of  the  •pale  of  the  law.**  “  All 
individuals  of  that  category  who  are  made  prisoners  are 
to  be  judged  by  court-martial.”  Art.  VI.  and  VII.  ran 
thus  : — “  No  appeal  can  be  made  against  a  judgment ; 
within  twenty-four  hours  the  execution  has  to  take  place. 
Wherever  it  is  considered  necessary,  a  court-martial  will 
be  instituted.”  Signed :  “  The  General  of  Division, 
Senator,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  Expe¬ 
dition  in  Mexico  :  Forey.”  Thus  spoke  the  henchman  of 
the  perjured  tyrant,  who  had  broken  the  constitution  of 
France,  to  a  foreign  nation.  They,  the  despisers  of  all  law, 
declared  the  defenders  of  the  Mexican  constitution  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  law  ! 

Even  more  sanguinary  was  the  language  and  were  the 
deeds  of  Bazaine,  who,  himself  acting  in  bandit  fashion, 
had  the  brazen  audacity  to  brand  the  troops  of  the 
Mexican  Republic  as  bandits,  giving  orders  to  shoot 
them  down  like  wild  beasts,  even  without  the  mocking 
formality  of  a  court-martial  sentence.  In  a  confidently 
circular  addressed  to  all  officers  of  the  Army  of  Expedi¬ 
tion,  which  bears  the  number  “  7729,”  and  is  dated 
October  11,  1865,  it  is  first  stated  that  “  all  those  ban¬ 
dits,  their  commanders  included,  have  been  placed  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  law  by  Imperial  decree  of  Oct.  3,  1865.” 
The  circular  then  continues  : — “  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  you 
to  make  known  to  all  the  troops  under  your  command  that 
I  do  not  allow  of  any  prisoners  being  made  (je  n*admei8 
pas  qu*on  fosse  des  prisonniers).  Each  individual,  who¬ 
ever  he  be,  that  is  captured  with  arms  in  hand,  will  be 
put  to  death  ;  no  exchange  of  prisoners  being  henceforth 
permissible.  .  .  .  On  both  sides  one  must  kill  or 

be  killed.  (Des  deux  cotes  il  faut  tuer  ou  se  faire  tucr.) 
Signed  :  ‘  The  Marshal,  Commander-in-Chief,  Bazaine.’  ” 
Bandit  language  !  bandit  act ! — a  fit  counterpart  of  the 
“  Tue,  tue  ”  exclamation  of  Charles  IX.  of  France  during 
the  night  of  St  Bartholomew. 

Now,  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  good-natured,  noble, 
tender-hearted  Prince  whose  Imperial  crown  was  to  bo 
glued  together  with  all  this  gore  ?  A  court-martial 
decree,  we  have  seen,  had  been  issued  in  the  name  of 
Maximilian  on  Oct.  3,  1865.  Lest  it  might  be  thought, 
however,  that  this  was  done  without  his  special  sanction, 
we  will  at  once  point  to  a  letter  of  Maximilian’s  State- 
Councillor  Scherzenlechner,  dated  Leon,  Sept.  29,  1864, 
and  addressed  to  the  well-known  Mr  Eloin,  the  “  chief  of 
His  Imperial  Majesty’s  private  secretariate.”  In  that 
letter  a  project  of  a  court-martial  decree  was  already 
contained,  which  Maximilian — so  it  is  distinctly  stated — 
had  himself  ordered  to  be  drawn  up.  In  the  same  letter 
it  was  said  that,  as  soon  as  the  power  of  Juarez  would 
be  at  an  end,  “  every  champion  (of  Mexican  inde¬ 
pendence)  would  have  to  be  considered  a.  hiyhway  robber^ 
and  to  be  judged  with  the  utmost  severity.”  The  letter 
continues  : — “  The  Emperor  thinks  that  this  important 
question  should  be  treated  in  the  Council  of  Ministers  by 
Her  Majesty  the  Empress.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  wills  the 
employment  of  the  greatest  severity.” 

In  October,  1864,  Scherzenlechner  returns  to  the 


his  approach,  lest  if  they  should  haply  be  found  near  the 
place  where  “  such  person  happens  to  be,  or  the  approach 
to  such  house  or  place,”  they  may  be  caught  by  an 
intelligent  policeman,  and  sent  for  three  months  to 
prison  by  the  discretion  of  our  sage  justices.  Yet  it  is 
for  this  pitiful  and  wretched  travesty  of  law-making 
that  the  Associated  Employers  gather  themselves  to¬ 
gether  and  “  beset  ”  Whitehall.  The  bad  taste  and  the 
folly  of  such  an  exhibition  cannot  fail  to  bring  their  own 
reward.  These  impotent  pleas  will  bring  no  respite  to 
the  doomed  Act.  Employers  may  think  that  any  stick  is 
good  enough  for  a  dog’s  back,  and  that  such  a  miserable 
production  of  legislative  wisdom  as  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act  will  do  well  enough  for  unionists. 
But  they  ar#  mistaken.  The  country  has,  in  legalising 
Unions,  already  condemned  it;  for  the  abolition  of 
the  incriminated  Act  is  an  inevitable  corollary  to  all 
recent  legislation.  It  is  all  the  more  a  pity  that  the 
Associated  Employers  should  have  gone  out  of  their  way 
to  show  their  teeth,  when  they  will  not  be  able  to  bite. 
They  are  gratuitously  taking  upon  themselves  the  odium 
of  an  Act  for  which  they  are  by  no  means  exclusively 
responsible ;  and  incidentally  affording  a  powerful  argu¬ 
ment  for  its  repeal,  by  showing  that  it  is  simply 
regarded  as  a  weapon  to  use  against  the  Unions.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  wind  which  they  sow  may  not  ripen 
into  a  whirlwind.  W.  A.  Hunter. 


BAZAINE  AND  MAXIMILIAN. 

“  In  the  end,”  the  Times  said  a  few  days  ago,  “  Maxi¬ 
milian  died  for  what  Bazaine  had  done,  and  what  he  had 
vainly  protested  against.”  This  is  the  accepted  romantic 
version,  for  which  it  would  bo  -wrong  to  make  the  Times 
specially  answerable.  Nevertheless,  it  is  simply  romance  ; 
the  plain  historical  facts  do  not  tally  with  it. 

Before  the  Archduke  crossed  over  the  Atlantic,  he 
made  an  attempt,  by  a  trusty  agent,  to  induce  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  to  resign  his 
functions,  and  to  confer — contrary  to  law — the  govern¬ 
mental  power  upon  him,  a  foreign  Prince.  The  high¬ 
born  adventurer  had  the  great  condescension  to  offer  to 
Benito  Juarez  a  prominent  position,  with  a  corresponding 
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same  sabject.  On  November  7,  1864,  Maximilian  writes 
a  long  epistle  of  his  own,  which,  together  with  other 
paper.s,  was  fonnd  after  the  overthrow  of  the  so-called 
Empire.  In  that  missive  the  Mexican  militia  and 
volunteers  are  once  more  dubbed  “  bandits,’*  who  “  must 
fall  under  the  inflexible,  inexorable  severity  of  the  law.” 
Of  the  law  ! — that  is,  of  the  arbitrary  ordinances  which 
the  foreign  invader  and  usurper  had  issued  on  his  own 
behoof,  for  his  own  personal  benefit ! 

Most  terrible  had  been  the  wholesale  massacres  which 
were  committed  on  the  strength  of  the  Forey  ordinances. 
At  first,  even  the  Archduke  thought  that  too  little  dis¬ 
crimination  was  used ;  a  number  of  men  having  been 
killed  against  whom  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  charge 
could  be  brought  forward.  But  if  any  one  should 
think  that  Maximilian  had  not  had  his  part  in  these 
court-martial  murders,  let  him  read  in  Lefevre’s  ‘History 
of  the  Intervention  ’  the  numerous  official  reports  in 
which  the  Archduke,  by  his  Chief  of  the  Cabinet,  M. 
Loysell,  gave  his  assent  in  the  several  cases  of  execution, 
until  at  last  he  declares  that  in  future  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  submit  such  cases  to  his,  sanction ;  the 
judgments  might  henceforth  be  executed  at  once. 

This  last  declaration  is  dated  June  24,  1 865.  There¬ 
upon  Maximilian  in  person,  with  the  aid  of  his  Minis¬ 
ters,  elaborated  a  special  court-martial  decree,  which 
was  discussed  in  his  State  Council,  under  his  own  pre¬ 
sidency,  on  October  2,  1865,  of  which  we  possess  the  offi¬ 
cial  protocol.  Maximilian  opened  the  sitting  by  a  speech 
in  which  he  said  that  the  “system  of  indulgence”  (!) 
hitherto  pursued  was  to  be  given  up,  and  that  he 
was  resolved  upon  “  repressing  and  chastising  the  bri¬ 
gands  and  malefactors  in  an  exemplary  manner.”  Each 
article  of  the  project  laid  by  Maximilian  before  his 
Councillors  was  then  discussed.  He  himself,  though 
chairman,  took  part  in  every  vote.  The  protocol  notes 
the  names  of  those  voting  in  the  several  cases.  When¬ 
ever  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  some  Minister 
proposing  a  more  moderate  amendment,  we  find  Maxi¬ 
milian  almost  invariably  siding  with  those  who  voted 
for  the  harsher  tenor  of  that  sanguinary  decree.  In  one 
case  he  even  stood  alone  in  upholding  and  voting  for 
the  greater  severity,  all  his  own  Ministers  voting  on  the 
other  side ! 

This  decree  was  then  published  under  his  signature, 
and  that  of  seven  of  his  Ministers.  In  Article  13  of  the 
decree  it  was  specially  ordained  that  “  the  benefit  of  an 
appeal  to  mercy  is  denied  to  the  condemned.” 

On  May  29, 1864,  Maximilian  had  arrived  on  Mexican 
soil.  From  September  29,  1864,  that  is,  as  soon  as  the 
foreign  intervention  had  obtained  some  footing,  wo  can 
trace,  from  official  documents,  his  participation  in  the 
court-martial  policy.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the 
princely  adventurer  at  any  rate  intended  repealing  the 
sanguinary  decree  of  October  3,  1865,  when  he  had 
arrived — in  October,  1866— on  the  farm  of  Zoquiapa, 
being  then  a  fugitive,  on  his  way  to  the  coast.  Even 
M.  de  Keratry,  in  his  work  on  ‘  The  Fall  of  Maximilian,’ 
has  given  currency  to  this  allegation.  The  truth  is,  that 
Maximilian  has  never  proclaimed  such  a  repeal,  although, 
had  he  done  so,  the  thousands  of  victims  would  not 
thereby  have  risen  again  to  life.  It  is  computed  that 
2,000  lives  had  been  sacrificed  by  the  courts- martial  of 
the  Intervention.  Together  with  those  who  fell  other¬ 
wise  during  the  war,  the  number  of  victims  is  reckoned 
at  between  20,000  and  25,000. 

So  far  from  repealing  the  horrible  ordinance  above 
mentioned,  Maximilian,  when  he  had  resolved  upon 
trying  once  more  his  waning  luck,  issued,  at  Orizaba,  a 
fresh  court-martial  decree,  signed  by  him  and  his  ^linis- 
ters  Tavera  and  Marin,  which  again  is  characterised  by 
a  spirit  of  relentless  cruelty.  It  is  dated  Nov.  4,  1866. 
Shall  we  furnish  another  proof  of  his  leniency  and 
guiltlessness  ?  After  the  defeat  of  Miramon,  a  letter 
written  by  Maximilian  under  date  of  Feb.  5,  1867,  was 
found,  which  begins  thus “  My  dear  General  Mira¬ 
mon,  I  enjoin  upon  you,  in  case  you  should  succeed  in 
obtaining  possession  of  the  persons  of  Bon  Benito  Juarez, 
Bon  Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  Bon  Jose  Maria  Iglc- 


sias.  Bon  Luis  Garcia,*  and  Bon  !Miguel  Negate,  to 
have  them  judged  hy  a  court-martial  and  condemned  (!  I), 
^cording  to  the  law  of  Nov.,  1866,  which  is  at  present 
in  force;  the  judgment  not  to  bo  executed  until  it  shall 
have  obtained  our  sanction.  You  will  therefore  trans¬ 
mit  to  us  immediately  a  copy  of  the  judgment  through 
the  Minister  of  War.” 

The  law  of  Nov.  4,  1866,  according  to  which  Juarez 
and  the  Ministers  of  the  Republic  were  to  be  judged, 
and — as  Maximilian  with  great  providence  added — 
condemned,  stipulated  for  the  so-called  crimes  of  those 
law-obeying  men  the  penalty  of  death.  Happily,  the 
rightful  judge  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  the 
burglarious  usurper;  and  Maximilian’s  criminal  under¬ 
taking  duly  ended  at  Queretaro.  Karl  Blind. 


RIVAL  POLICIES. 

I  The  fact  that,  in  our  reasonings  on  the  phenomena  of 
society,  very  different  conclusions  may  bo  airivod  at,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  area  over  which  we  extend  our  observa¬ 
tions,  has  been  so  often  commented  on,  and  has  become 
so  trite,  that  there  is  some  danger  that  its  very  obvious¬ 
ness  may  consign  it  to  oblivion.  A  truth  which  has 
become  stale  runs  the  constant  risk  of  being  considered 
“  flat  and  unprofitable.”  But  the  principle  to  which  we 
have  referred  cannot  be  forgotten  with  impunity.  If 
our  inferences  from  the  events  of  the  political  world  arc 
to  be  worth  anything  at  all,  wo  must  constantly  bear  in 
mind  that  imposing  generalisations  resting  on  the  events 
of  a  few  weeks,  occurring  within  a  few  square  miles,  are 
worse  than  useless.  The  very  widest  of  mere  inductions 
in  the  field  of  politics  can  be  considered  as  nothing  more 
than  probable  inferences  until  they  are  adequately  sup¬ 
ported  by  deductions  from  the  principles  of  human 
nature.  Inductions  grounded  on  a  limited  number  of 
events  arbitrarily  chosen  are  mere  rhetorical  artifices, 
and  are  destitute  of  logical  value.  Even  Lord  Macaulay, 
the  champion  of  political  empiricism,  acknowledged  that 
statistics  are  mercenaries,  and  can  bo  made  to  fight  on 
either  side.  Of  course  this  is  only  possible  by  varying 
the  extent  of  our  statistics,  but,  this  granted,  almost  any 
result  is  easily  attainable.  His  diatribes  against  the 
Essay  on  Government  notwithstanding,  the  Whig  cham¬ 
pion  was  virtually  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

Viewed  from  the  philosophic  standpoint,  the  jubi¬ 
lations  of  the  Tory  press  over  what  they  are  pleased  to 
term  the  Conservative  Reaction  are  very  amusing.  What 
are  the  facts  P  In  a  representative  government,  the 
tendency  is  to  divide  the  parliamentary  assembly  into 
two  nearly  equal  parties.  If  either  one  of  the  parties 
becomes  overwhelmingly  large,  the  more  decided  majority 
of  that  party  will  demand  a  modification  of  policy.  This 
leads  to  the  defection  of  the  least  Liberal  or  least  Con¬ 
servative  members  of  the  party,  as  the  case  may  bo.  If 
the  party  leader  has  still  more  than  a  working  majority, 
ho  will  bo  obliged  to  advance  his  standard :  if  his  numbers 
are  too  few  to  enable  him  to  hold  his  position,  ho  will  be 
obliged  to  retreat.  Just  as  the  market  v^uo  of  an  article 
of  commerce  tends  to  rest  at  that  point  which  produces 
an  equation  between  demand  and  supply,  so  the  policy 
of  a  ministry  in  a  democratic  government  tends  to  be 
such  as  will  produce  an  equation  between  the  opposing 
parliamentary  hosts.  This  tendency,  like  the  one  with 
which  we  have  compared  it,  is  never,  perhaps,  exactly 
realised ;  and,  according  as  the  divergence  is  in  one 
direction  or  the  other,  we  have  a  Liberal  or  a  Tory 
Government.  The  less  the  friction  with  which  the  par¬ 
liamentary  machine  works,  the  more  regular  and  the 
less  violent  will  bo  these  oscillations.  The  easier  the 
working  of  our  representative  system  becomes,  the  more 
certain  will  bo  the  alternation  between  Conservative  and 
Liberal  Governments,  and  the  less  will  either  bo  able  to 
depart  from  tho  policy  which  divides  tho  constituency 
into  two  equal  parts. 

If  our  account  of  tho  play  of  party  politics  bo  true — 
and  we  know  not  how  it  can  be  impugned — it  is  evident 
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♦Evidently  this  was  an  error  of  the  writer;  no  doubt  Don 
Ignacio  Mejia  was  meant. 
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This  cHange  of  front  is  a  result  of  the  advance  of 
Radicalism,  and  it  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  diminution 
for  the  time  being  of  Mr  Gladstone's  majority.  Mono¬ 
polists  of  all  sorts  are  mopping  away  vigorously  at  the 
rising  tide.  A  holly  alliance,  too,  seems  to  have  been 
formed  between  the  publicans  and  the  clergy  —  an 
alliance  so  patent  that  the  leading  Tory  organ  has 
written  an  article  to  prove  that  there  is  no  necessary 
connection  between  gin-drinking  and  orthodoxy.  How 
long  this  interesting  union  is  likely  to  last,  and  what 
will  be  its  effects,  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  will  do  iio 
permanent  harm  to  the  Liberal  cause.  The  publicans 
are  now  doing  their  best  to  show  that  Liberals  have 
nothing  to  lose  by  offending  them,  and  they  will  have  to 
take  the  consequences.  When  allowance  is  made  for  this 
disturbing  cause,  the  course  of  the  elections  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  is  not  in  any  way  disheartening  to  Radicals. 
We  have  already  on  many  occasions  dilated  upon  what 
appears  to  us  the  significance  of  several  Liberal  defeats. 
Mr  Arthur  Arnold’s  non-success  in  his  gallant  struggle 
at  Huntingdon,  and  Sir  Edward  Watkin’s  defeat  at 
Exeter,  tend  in  no  way  to  modify  our  opinion.  Mr 
Arnold  has  done  good  service  in  waking  up  to 
political  life  the  little  towns  of  Huntingdon  and  God- 
manchester.  We  cannot  agree  with  some  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries  in  the  notion  that  Mr  Arnold  has  wasted 
his  time  and  his  money.  Liberals  will  not  win  all  the 
victories  they  can  if  they  are  not  willing  sometimes  to 
fight  losing  battles.  Mr  Arnold  has  ploughed  up  the 
ground  and  sown  the  seed  for  future  Liberal  reaping, 
and  has  entitled  himself  to  a  place  in  the  forthcoming 
general  election.  The  defeat  of  Sir  Edward  Watkin 
merely  reveals  the  alliance  of  the  forces  of  spirituous  and 
spiritual  intoxication  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  a  section  of  Liberal  electors  that  the  railway 
interest  is  powerful  enough  already  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  However  party  wire-pullers  may  grumble 
on  the  one  side,  and  rub  their  hands  with  joy  on  the 
other,  Exeter  and  Huntingdon  have  done  nothing  which 
needs  be  a  cause  of  lamentation  to  any  Radical  whose 
interests  are  not  bounded  by  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

J.  H.  Levy. 


that  the  gain  or  loss  to  Liberalism  or  Conservatism  can¬ 
not  be  estimated  by  comparing  the  number  of  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone’s  or  Mr  Disraeli’s  followers  at  the  present  time 
with  what  they  were  some  time  ago.  If  there  had  been 
no  odvance  of  the  Liberal  position — if  the  questions  at 
issue  between  the  two  parties  were  the  same  as  they  were 
at  the  last  general  election,  a  comparison  of  the  numbers 
which  would  answer  to  a  whip  on  either  side  would,  no 
doubt,  be  an  accurate  gauge  of  the  progress  of  opinion 
in  the  electorate.  But  the  condition  we  have  supposed 
is  notoriously  untrue.  The  Tory  prints,  from  the 
Quarterly  Review  down  to  the  Standard,  are  continually 
calling  attention  to  the  fact,  as  if  it  were  something 
singular  or  discreditable,  that  the  standpoint  of  Liberal¬ 
ism  has  considerably  advanced  in  a  Radical  direction ; 
and  they  are  making  appeals  to  the  “  moderate  ”  section 
of  Mr  Gladstone’s  following  to  cross  to  the  other  side  of 
the  House.  Mr  Disraeli,  too,  after  the  crisis  last  summer 
consequent  on  the  defeat  of  the  Irish  University  Bill,  made 
.a  speech  in  which  he  pointed  out,  in  his  usual  tone  of 
caricature,  that  the  moot-questions  of  the  future  will  be 
those  which  Conservatives  hold  most  fundamental.  The 
progress  of  public  opinion  is  to  be  judged  in  this  way, 
and  not  by  counting  noses  on  the  Liberal  and  Conserva¬ 
tive  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  the  political 
questions  which  equate  the  rival  parties  of  the  State  are 
less  Radical  now  than  they  were  five,  fifty,  or  a  hundred 
years  ago,  then,  undoubtedly,  there  has  been  Conserva¬ 
tive  Reaction ;  but  if  the  theses  which  were  placed 
before  the  country  at  the  last  general  election  are  so  far 
settled  in  a  Liberal  sense  that  not  the  boldest  of  Tories 
ventures  to  propose  a  retrograde  modification  of  them, 
what  is  meant  by  saying  that  since  1868  the  country  has 
grown  more  Conservative  ? 

If  we  look  to  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
views  of  Englishmen  since  the  death  of  Palmerston,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  even  the  stupidest  member 
of  “  the  stupidest  party  ”  can  believe  that  we  are  moving 
in  the  direction  of  Toryism.  As  regards  our  foreign 
politics,  the  deviation  from  our  traditionary  policy 
amounts  to  a  complete  revolution ;  and,  so  far  from  the 


MR  HORSMAN  AT  LISKEARD. 

It  does  not  need  the  testimony  of  newspaper  reporters 
upon  the  impassiveness  of  Mr  Horsman’s  audiences  at 
Liskeard  to  assure  us  that  his  speeches  could  have  met 
with  no  very  enthusiastic  reception.  It  may  be  com¬ 
mendable  in  a  representative  to  concern  himself  to  such 
an  extent  about  the  political  education  of  his  constituents 
as  to  deliver  to  them  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  chief 
topics  of  the  day ;  but,  however  grateful  they  may  be 
for  this  tutorial  care,  they  cannot  be  expected  success¬ 
fully  to  make  believe  that  they  are  all  the  while  at 
political  meetings,  and  to  applaud  with  the  blind 
enthusiasm  expected  on  such  occasions.  Still  less  is  such 
a  conduct  to  be  required  from  them  when  Mr  Horsman’s 
peedagogic  zeal  leads  him  to  drag  in  a  vast  amount  of 
useful  information  somewhat  remotely  connected  with 
the  events  on  which  run  the  thoughts  of  political 
audiences.  To  use  a  modicum  of  political  allusions  to 
sweeten  a  huge  pill  of  history  may  be  a  successful  edu¬ 
cational  device,  but  such  audiences  are  as  quick  to  detect 
the  concealed  medicine  as  are  little  children  w’hen  their 
nurses  spontaneously  propose  the  consumption  of  jelly  ; 
and  in  both  cases  there  is  a  want  of  heartiness  in  the 
response.  Should  Mr  Horsman  handle  the  proposed 
subject  of  his  remaining  speeches  with  a  similar  breadth 
of  treatment,  they  w’ill  form  valuable  treatises  on  physical 
and  political  geography,  and  things  in  general ;  and,  if  he 
can  thus  snatch  time  enough  from  the  consideration 
of  pressing  political  questions,  and  the  attendance  to  his 
Parliamentary  duties,  to  give  such  improving  lectures, 
we  doubt  not  that  such  of  the  electors  of  Liskeard  as 
have  time  for  self-culture  will  ultimately  appreciate  his 
kindness. 

But  those  who  expected  to  hear  exhaustive  political 
addresses  cannot  help  inquiring  what  has  suddenly 
induced  Mr  Horsman  to  give  four  speeches  instead  of 
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one,  when  it  is  evident  that  he  does  not  do  so  from  the 
pressure  of  matter.  Why  does  he  review  the  last  three 
centuries  of  English  History  as  a  preface  to  pronouncing 
against  the  very  party  and  the  very  principle  of  action 
to  which  he  confesses  we  owe  all  the  progress  that  legis¬ 
lation  on  religious  subjects  has  made  in  the  past  ?  He 
is  not  such  a  pedant  as  to  be  totally  unable  to  keep  his 
learning  to  himself.  The  only  solution  that  we  can 
propose  is  that  he  feels  himself  on  his  defence,  and  that 
he  is  trying  a  device  of  which  he  is  not  the  original 
inventor,  and  trusts  to  bury  the  question  of  -his  guilt 
beneath  the  mass  of  an  answer  so  exaggeratedly  long 
that  those  who  must  decide  feel  incapable  of  dealing 
with  it.  Other  points  of  resemblance  suggest  them¬ 
selves.  The  tone  of  his  reply  gets  more  triumphantly 
defiant  as  he  approaches  the  points  where  all  most  feel 
that  his  case  is  the  weakest ;  as  when  he  declares  that  he 
looks  back  with  especial  pleasure  to  his  vote  on  the  Irish 
Education  Bill,  and  immediately  afterwards  expresses 
his  full  confidence  that  his  present  constituents  will  keep 
him  as  their  member  for  seventeen  years.  Again,  he 
labours  to  represent  himself  as  a  man  whose  views  are 
of  so  heterogeneous  a  character  that  he  may  safely  defy 
his  bitterest  foe  to  say  that  his  action  on  such  an  occa¬ 
sion  as  that  was  inconsistent  with  his  character  and 
principles.  •  In  this  he  succeeds  perfectly.  A  man  w'ho 
is  of  opinion  that  no  Established  Church  can  exist  with 
voluntary  payment,  and  yet  that  its  existence  is  no 
grievance  to  dissenters  because  it  does  not  affect  their 
pecuniary  interests ;  who  is  angry  that  mushroom  politi¬ 
cians  should  call  him  a  doubtful  Liberal#  and  yet  delights 
in  the  Ballot  chiefly  because  it  has  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  the  Conservative  working-man,  adding  that 
the  tyranny  of  the  unions  was  exercised  with  the  cruelty 
of  a  Robespierre ;  who  glories  in  the  recent  changes 
in  the  Ministry,  and  considers  that  the  Government 
made  a  great  mistake  in  not  yielding  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Nonconformists  about  the  Education  Bill — such  a 
man  may  safely  claim  that  no  one  vote  of  his  can  be 
shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  general  tenour  of  his 
principles.  After  this,  we  hear  with  meekness  that  a 
vast  majority  of  the  clergy  wish  the  Bishops  removed 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  look  on  dissenters  as 
brother- workers,  and  that  no  intelligent  dissenter  thought 
that  the  time  was  come  to  disestablish  the  Church.  Had 
he  gone  on  to  show  that  his  vote  on  the  Irish  Education 
Bill  was  a  consequence  of  the  letter  he  wrote  on  the 
subject,  which  was  quoted  in  the  House  by  Mr  Lowe, 
we  should  have  submissively  assented. 

But  whether  the  reason  we  have  assigned,  or  the 
simpler  motive  of  desiring  to  please  each  party  by 
saying  something  against  its  antagonists,  induced  Mr 
Horsman  to  fill  his  speeches  with  a  mass  of  isolated  and 
irreconcilable  dicta,  the  result  is  equally  painful.  One 
looks  in  vain  for  a  principle  that  could  a  guide  to  his 
action,  and  one  scarcely  finds  even  the  principles  that 
guide  his  criticism.  And  it  is  this  lamentable  absence 
of  everything  like  unity  of  aim  that  at  once  caused  Mr 
Horsman’s  errors  and  prompts  his  eager  defence.  Com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  defence  for  a  like  defection  trom  his 
party  that  Professor  Fawcett  offered  at  Brighton.  In 
that  case  the  speaker  felt  that  his  audience  viewed  his 
action  on  the  occasion  as  a  necessary,  though,  perhaps, 
unwelcome  result  of  those  known  principles  that  he  had 
ever  professed,  and  with  which  (if  not  for  which)  he  had 
been  elected  by  them ;  and  the  defence  itself  is  little  more 
than  a  dignified  re-assertion  of  tho-se  principles.  Bat 
Mr  Horsman  does  not  claim  to  be  the  exponent  of  any 
great  principle ;  he  bases  his  claim  on  an  elaborate  sys¬ 
tem  of  eclecticism,  and  must,  therefore,  separately  defend 
each  of  his  actions.  We  very  much  doubt  that-how- 
ever  pleasant  it  may  be  to  be  able  to  say  hard  things  of 
every  party — this  eclecticism  of  Mr  Horsman’s  will  make 
him  more  valuable  in  the  eyes  either  of  the  country  or 
his  constituents.  Such  a  point  of  view  is  well  enough  in 
a  local  candidate  of  good  position,  who  is  sent  in  as  such. 
His  neighbours  like  to  hear  that  he  thinks  much  as  they 
do,  that  he  believes  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  and 
against  everything,  and  that  he  is  generally  averse  to 
extreme  measures.  They  feel  thereby  assured  that  they 


are  sending  into  Parliament  somebody  who  will  not  be 
guiltyof  finesse,  who  will  vote  generally  for  such  measures 
as  they  on  the  whole  would  prefer ;  and  if  any  emergency 
comes  they  know  that  he  will  be  true  to  his  party,  and 
thus  add  so  much  weight  to  the  great  statesman  of  that 
party — the  one  man  in  whom  they  after  all  confide.  But 
when  a  man  bases  his  claim  to  be  selected  by  them  on 
his  abilities,  the  case*  is  quite  different.  Even  the 
dullest  elector  feels  that  there  probably  are  some  prin¬ 
ciples  at  the  bottom  of  right  political  action,  and  he 
expects  that  one  who  is  to  be  an  important  man  in 
the  legislature  will  at  least  make  him  feel  that 
he  has  -got  hold  of  some  such  principle,  and  will 
thereby  know  W'hat  to  do  on  all  great  occasions. 
But  Mr  Horsman  deprecates  all  this.  He  wanders 
all  over  the  political  field,  acknowledging  the  truth  of 
principles  in  the  past  that  he  dares  not  act  on  in  the 
present,  and  chooses  his  opinions  so  impartially'  from 
those  of  all  parties  that  he  makes  but  one  thing  clear — 
that  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  believer  in  the  principle 
of  Liberalism,  since  he  believes  in  no  principle  whatever. 
The  impossibility  of  regarding  him  even  as  an  eccentric 
Liberal  increases  each  year.  To  his  vacillating  adherence 
to  Liberal  ideas  has  succeeded  a  fixed  dread — w'e  might 
almost  say  hatred — of  all  remedies  that  seek  to  do  more 
than  deal  superficially  with  existing  evils.  But  though 
the  sole  diflference  between  the  sentiments  contained  in 
these  speeches,  and  those  which  we  might  have  expected 
from  an  educated  Conservative,  consists  in  his  being 
eclectic  (probably  from  the  force  of  habit)  in  his  abuse 
of  past  Liberal  measures,  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
probable  convert  to  the  querulous  fixity  of  Toryism. 
He  has  taken  up  a  position  which  must  ever  prevent 
him  from  possessing  one  iota  more  importance  in  the 
legislature  than  is  represented  by  his  own  vote,  and  the 
direct  effect  of  his  considerable  power  of  oratory ;  and 
as  the  cases  are  few  and  far  between  when  a  single  vote 
is  of  real  importance,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see 
him  treated  by  the  managers  of  both  parties  with  a 
neglect  which  only  such  a  course  could  have  earned. 
If  this  come  to  pass,  it  will  be  well  for  his  peace  of  mind 
if  this  fondness  for  giving  educational  lectures  to  his 
constituents  should  grow  on  him. 

J.  F.  Moulton. 


THE  PUZZLE  OF  SCOTCH  POLITICS. 

Conservatives  endeavour  to  show’  by  statistics  that 
the  return  of  Mr  Arthur  Mills  for  Exeter  gives  Mr 
Disraeli  an  absolute  majority  of  seats  in  England,  and  the 
assertion  is  manifestly  so  near  the  mark  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  stickle  about  figures.  The  Irish  vote 
will  be  in  the  future,  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  utterly  un¬ 
certain  ;  but  whether  or  not  the  effect  of  the  recent 
elevation  of  three  prominent  opponents  of  Ultramontan- 
isra  to  posts  in  the  Government  be  to  throw  the  Irish 
members  in  a  body  into  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition,  it 
may  be  considered  certain  that  they  will  devote  their 
energies  to  the  advancement  of  Irish — Ultramontane  or 
Home  Rule — interests,  rather  than  those  of  Imperial 
progress.  Scotland,  therefore,  holds  the  key  of  the 
political  position,  and  the  very  interesting  question  arises, 
What  w  ill  she  do  with  it  ? 

The  election  of  18G8  all  but  swept  Conservatism  off* 
the  face  of  Scotland ;  and  although,  since  then,  three 
seats — those  for  Dumfriesshire,  the  Universities  of 
Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  and  Renfrewshire — ^have  been 
won  to  the  Opposition,  yet  the  Scotch  vote  is  so 
essentially  Liberal  that  it  has  been  looked  upon,  and 
with  justice,  as  the  mainstay  of  the  Government.  ^  At 
first  sight,  it  would  seem  likely  that  this  state  of  things 
will  be  continued.  The  Scotch  Liberal  members  are  at 
present  busily'  engaged  giving  their  annual  addresses  to 
their  constituents,  and  to  a  man  they  declare  for  Mr 
Gladstone  and  against  Mr  Disraeli.  Indeed,  the  frank¬ 
ness  with  which  they  denounce  the  latter,  in  spite  of  his 
recent  oracular  utterances  in  Glasgow  about  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  is  positively  remarkable.  It  is  seldom  that  we 
hear  south  of  the  Tweed  a  past  and  possible  Premier 
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described  as  a  “  distinguished  hypocrite/*  as  was  Mr 
Disraeli  the  other  day  by  Mr  Furnis,  the  member  for 
North  Ayrshire,  one  of  those  numerous  representatives 
from  Scotland  who  never  open  their  lips  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Then,  again,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
chief  promoter  of  that  scheme  for  the  equalisation  of  the 
franchise  with  which,  at  present,  it  seems  as  lilrely  as  not 
that  the  Government  will  go  to  the  country,  is  Mr  G.  O. 
Trevelyan,  member  for  the  Border  Burghs.  And,  finally, 
the  peculiar  character  of  Conservatism,  or,  at  least,  of 
Conservative  candidates,  in  Scotland  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  country  is  still  thoroughly  Liberal  at 
heart. 

North  as  well  as  south  of  the  Tweed,  there  has  been 
an  attempt  at  “  Conservative  reaction,**  and  candidates 
have  appeared  in  various  quarters,  generally  belonging 
to  the  class  of  young  gentlemen ,  who  are,  according  to 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  to  be  the  saviours  of  society  in 
the  future,  and  who  talk  very  wildly  about  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  Yet,  but  for  their  loudly- 
expressed  hatred  to  the  Premier,  one  would  take  nine 
out  of  every  ten  of  these  young  gentlemen  as  very  good, 
and  : indeed  very  advanced  Liberals.  While  a  veteran 
Scotch  Whig  of  the  Finality  School,  like  Mr  W.  P.  Adam, 
the  new  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  shakes  his  head 
over  such  a  measure  as  that  for  the  assimilation  of 
the  burgh  and  county  franchises,  these  warm-blooded 
Conservative  cadets  indicate,  in  answer  to  cross-ques¬ 
tioning — which  is  quite  a  science  in  Scotland — their 
willingness  to  swallow  almost  everything  but  the  Per¬ 
missive  Bill  and  the  disestablishment  of  the  State 
Churches.  They  would  repeal  the  Master  aud  Servant 
and  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Acts ;  they  would  abo¬ 
lish  hypothec ;  they  would  very  considerably  modify,  if 
not  absolutely  abolish,  the  Game  Laws ;  and  their  theories 
on  the  Land  question,  so  far  as  they  are  intelligible,  are 
absolutely  Communistic.  So  very  similar  in  point  of 
opinions  was  Colonel  Campbell  (who,  a  few  months  ago 
won  Renfrewshire  at  a  cost  of  10,000Z.,  or  upwards  of 
5Z.  for  every  elector  he  polled)  to  Colonel  Mure,  his 
Liberal  oponent,  that  w’hen  the  polling  day  came  the 
only  way  in  which  the  difference  could  be  indicated  by 
placards  was  by  stating  that  the  one  candidate  would 
support  Mr  Disraeli  and  the  other  Mr  Gladstone.  It  is, 
of  course,  both  possible  and  probable  that  the  politicians 
of  the  type  of  Colonel  Campbell,  who  are  at  present 
wooing  so  many  Scotch  constituencies,  will,  if  returned 
to  Parliament,  vote  regularly  with  Mr  Disraeli ;  but  the 
fact  that,  to  enable  them  to  be  returned,  they  have 
adopted  so  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Radical  party 
is  a  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  strong  hold  these  doc¬ 
trines  have  on  the  Scotch  mind. 

So  far  well.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the  political 
picture.  Scotland  has  long  been  famous  as  a  land  of 
reformers,  but  it  has  been  equally  famous  as  a  land  of 
devoted  Calvinists.  The  typical  Scotchman  might  be 
defined  as  a  man  with  Magna  Charta  in  the  one  hand 
and  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  in  the  other. 
The  average  Scotch  member  is  as  thoroughly  evangelical 
in  bis  religious  views  at»  he  is  Radical  in  his  political 
ones.  Unfortunately  it  seems  only  too  likely  that  in  the 
not  distant  future  his  two  sets  of  opinions  will  come  into 
collision,  or  at  all  events  will  seem  to  him  to  do  so.  The 
first  great  enterprise  which,  in  the  interests  of  freedom 
and  progress,  true  Liberals  are  bound  in  the  next,  if  not 
the  present  Parliament,  to  undertake  and  carry  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  securing 
of  a  truly  national  education.  This  can  only  be  effected 
through  the  overthrow  of  denominationalism.  What 
position  will  the  average  Scotch  Liberal  member  take 
when  the  struggle  for  national  education  is  fairly  begun, 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  storm  the  first  position  of 
the  denominationalists — the  25th  clause  of  the  English 
Education  Act  ?  We  may  obtain  some  idea  of  what  he 
is  likely  to  do  from  what  has  taken  place  in  consequence 
of  the  passing  of  the  Scotch  Education  Act.  That 
measure  handed  over  the  religious  difficulty  absolutely 
to  the  School  Boards,  giving  them  the  power  of  com¬ 
pelling  any  religion  or  no  religion  to  be  taught  in  the 
national  schools  under  them.  The  result  was  that  in  a 


country  four-fifths  at  least  of  whose  inhabitants  are 
Presbyterians  and  Calvinists,  all  the  Presbyterian 
denominations,  including  even  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church — which,  as  a  voluntary  body,  and  holding  opinions 
on  the  Church  and  State  question  practically  identical 
with  those  of  English  Nonconformists,  ought  to  have 
known  better — united  their  forces,  and  in  the  early 
months  of  this  year,  when  the  School  Boards  were 
elected,  those  candidates  were  all  but  universally 
returned  who  were  pledged  to  the  continuance  in  the 
national*  schools  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  and  the 
shorter  catechism, — the  standards  of  Scotch  Calvinism. 
These  candidates  have  fulfilled  their  pledges  most  faith¬ 
fully  ;  through  the  School  Boards  Presbyterianism  has 
been  re-established  and  re-endowed  all  over  Scotland ; 
and  only  the  other  day  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow,  by 
far  the  largest  and  most  important  city  in  Scotland,  and 
of  whose  population  the  Presbyterians  do  not  constitute 
more  than  one-half,  passed  a  resolution  directing  teachers 
to  “  give,  subject  to  the  conscience  clause,  instruction  in 
religion  from  the  Bible  and  the  shorter  Catechism.** 
Denominationalism  is,  therefore,  established  in  Scotland, 
and  although  it  is  quite  true,  as  Mr  Morley  says,  that 
the  “  Scotch  denominationalists  do  their  work  well,’*  the 
triumph  of  their  views  is  none  the  less  the  triumph  of 
educational  obscurantism. 

The  Scotch  Liberal  member  who  wishes  to  keep  his 
seat  is  placed  in  a  position  of  great  perplexity  by  the 
events  which  have  followed  the  passing  of  the  Scotch 
Education  Act.  If  he  actively  supports  the  25th  clause, 
he  is  untrue  to  Liberal  principles,  and  separates  himself 
from  those  with  whom  he  generally  acts.  If  he  actively 
opposes  it,  he  is  sure  to  come  into  collision  with  a  most 
influential  section  of  his  constituents.  His  policy  at 
present,  generally,  is  to  give  the  religious  difficulty  and 
the  25th  clause  a  wide  berth  ;  and,  if  pressed  on  the 
matter,  he  affirms  that  there  is  no  religious  difficulty  in 
Scotland,  which  simply  means  that  the  Presbyterians 
are  so  numerous  that  nen- Presbyterians  find  it  useless 
to  contend  against  them.  It  is  to  be  feared,  therefore, 
that  instead  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  advocates 
of  a  national  education,  he  will  give  a  silent  vote  to  Mr 
Forster,  and  degenerate  into  a  mere  member  of  what 
Conservatives  call  Mr  Gladstone’s  brute  majority.” 
There  is,  indeed,  one  ray  of  hope.  The  Conservative 
candidates  who  are  starting  ug  everywhere  throughout 
Scotland  make  the  continuance  of  religious  instruction  in 
national  schools  and  the  maintenance  of  State  Churches 
prominent  planks  in  their  platform,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  in  the  right  in  saying  that  they  are 
the  true  champions  of  denominational  ascendency.  Fear 
of  Tory  successes  may,  therefore,  compel  Scotch  Liberal 
electors  and  Liberal  candidates  alike  to  adopt  the  true 
Liberal  views  on  education.  Otherwise  there  is  a  very 
great  danger  of  a  Scotch  secession  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Party  of  Progress  at  a  most  important  crisis  in  its 
history.  W.  W. 


OF  POLITICAL  CRITICISM. 

The  political  critic,  by  which  title  we  would  designate 
every  writer  on  political  subjects,  but  especially  those 
who  write  with  a  party  bias  and  for  controversial  pur¬ 
poses,  finds  himself  constrained  by  moral  duties  of  a  far 
more  imperative  kind  and  degree  than  the  critic  whose 
subject-matter  consists  of  a  literary  or  artistic  production. 
In  one  sense,  indeed,  all  the  rules  and  limits  applicable 
to  the  one  branch  of  criticism  are  equally  necessary  and 
sufficient  when  applied  to  the  other;  but  that  sense  is 
very  restricted.  A  political  programme  or  creed,  a 
policy,  an  individual  measure,  may  be  regarded  as  we 
should  regard  a  work  of  art ;  we  may  criticise  it,  praise 
or  condemn  it,  as  we  would  praise  or  condemn  a  book. 
But  in  order  to  fulfil  our  duty,  whether  to  ourselves, 
to  the  persons  whom  we  address,  or  to  the  politicians 
whose  acts  we  are  reviewing,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  take  a  far  wider  survey,  and  to  recognise  in  our 
subject-matter  a  far  more  important  scope  and  influence. 
Our  criticism,  differing  in  kind  with  respect  to  its  object, 
would  differ  vastly  in  degree  from  the  criticism  of  a  mere 
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artistic  product.  We  should  still,  of  course,  be  bound  to  every  other  species  of  criticism,  he  is  moved  to  a  threc- 
be  faithful  to  ourselves  as  regards  the  mood  in  which  we  fold  consideration  : — first,  what  his  own  feelings  prompt 
approached  our  task,  faithful  to  our  audience  as  regards  him  to  say  ;  second,  what  will,  in  his  opinion,  produce 
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must  needs  be  of  a  higher  degree,  or  at  least  more  first  prompting  of  his  heart ;  ho  will  not  be  infiucnced 
deliberately  and  punctiliously  observed,  in  proportion  as  by  the  natural  desire  of  mankind  to  hear  pleasant  things, 
oar  subject  was  more  extended  in  the  sphere  of  its  com-  and  to  be  assured  of  peace  when  there  is  no  peace ;  he 
prebensiveness.  will  not  betray  his  judgment  by  accepting  the  shibboleth 

Thus  the  political  critic  is  called  upon  to  discuss  an  of  a  party,  or  swearing  by  the  words  of  any  party  leader, 
act  or  a  policy  which  bears  upon  himself  and  his  fellow-  He  will  first  laboriously  pass  judgment  upon  the  subject 
men,  not  by  mere  accident,  and  as  the  result  of  their  own  with  which  he  has  to  deal ;  he  will  then  carefully  con- 
volantary  choice,  but  universally,  by  design,  and  of  aider  what  his  audience  ought  to  know  and  to  be  told  of 
necessity.  We  may  take  up  a  book  or  study  a  picture  this  subiect ;  and  he  will  next  veiy  scrupulously  measure 
when  and  where  we  will,  and  as  soon  as  we  please  we'  his  words  according  to  their  probable  effect.  After  all 
may  turn  away  from  it ;  but  a  new  law,  or  the  pursuit  these  pains  he  will  neither  be  deterred  from  bis  duty  bv 
of  a  particular  policy  at  home  or  abroad,  affects  more  or  the  fear  of  unpopularity,  ridicule,  or  loss  of  prestige, 
less  the  whole  community,  brings  good  or  evil  to  whole  nor  bo  tempted  to  shirk  his  responsibility  by  the  false 
classes  at  a  time,  and  contributes  by  direct  or  refiex  action  glitter  of  the  reward  which  awaits  those  who  lavish  their 
to  the  welfare  or  injury  of  each  unit  of  the  State.  The  praise  and  attentuate  their  blame, 
magnitude  of  this  consideration  makes  the  function  of  It  would  follow  from  the  admission  of  what  we  have 
the  political  critic  one  of  special  and  limitless  importance,  already  said,  that  faithfulness  in  thought  and  truth  in 
His  duty  impels  him  to  a  labour  compared  with  which  word  are  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  critic.  Without 
all  mere  literary  criticism  is  of  the  very  smallest  account,  them  he  would  not  deserve  a  hearing,  however  brilliant 
He  will  either  retire  from  the  work  altogether,  or  else  his  utterances  might  be.  It  is  with  political  criticism  as 
regard  it  as  a  sacred  vocation,  into  which  he  must  throw  with  the  ordinary  contents  of  a  newspaper.  The  general 
his  whole  heart  and  mind  and  soul  and  strength.  Not  public  has  a  direct  claim  upon  the  due  discussion  and 
content  to  break  the  surface  of  things,  be  will  plunge  dissection  of  political  subjects,  as  upon  the  complete 
deep  into  the  seething  flood  whose  waves  are  the  lives  trustworthiness  of  recorded  facts.  The  professed  critic 
and  fates  of  men.  He  will  be  tempted  to  lose  himself,  has  no  more  right  to  slur  over  a  policy  which  he  believes 
like  the  old  Hebrew  prophets,  in  a  devouring  enthusiasm  to  be  vicious  than  a  reporter  has  to  misrepresent  what 
for  justice,  and  to  cast  himself  headlong  against  the  has  taken  place,  or  than  an  editor  has  to  suppress  the 
tyrannies  and  wickednesses  of  the  world.  A  bad  law,  an  same.  The  readers  of  a  political  paper,  at  all  events  in 
immoral  compromise,  an  oppressive  policy,  will  rouse  England,  can  no  ‘longer  be  regarded  as  in  a  state  of 
him  to  a  burning  indignation  against  those  by  whom  tutelage ;  and,  except  of  course  in  matters  affecting 
such  a  law,  compromise,  or  policy  is  being  promoted,  public  morality,  there  can  be  no  justification  whatever 
And  hero  precisely  his  chief  danger  will  encounter  him.  for  the  concealment  of  facts  and  judgments.  It  is  in 
Here  precisely  his  greatest  responsibility  will  begin ;  for  this  respect  that  our  English  journalism  is  still  to  no 
beyond  all  question  it  is  possible  that  his  enthusiasm  and  small  extent  corrupt,  still  under  fetters  of  prejudice  and 
indignation  may  be  a  harm  instead  of  an  advantage  to  conventionality,  almost  as  irksome,  and  undoubtedly  as 
the  cause  he  has  at  heart.  Undoubtedly  he  is  justified —  disgraceful,  as  the  legal  impediments  to  free  speech 
I  would  rather  say  that  he  is  absolutely  compelled — to  now  for  the  most  part  abolished.  How  to  describe  it 
attack  the  evil  wheresoever  he  may  find  it,  to  destroy  it  we  can  scarcely  decide;  but  there  undoubtedly  exists 
root  and  branch,  to  be  Radical  to  the  very  last  degree  in  amongst  English  journalists  a  sort  of  tacit  understand- 
his  political  criticism.  But  the  moment  comes  when  ing,  nowhere  perhaps  expressed  in  actual  words,  and 
his  enthusiasm  for  good  has  reached  its  bounds  ;  and  hardly  of  such  a  definite  character  as  to  rise  to  the  level 
beyond  these  bounds  his  strength  is  dissolved  into  weak-  of  a  conspiracy,  whereby  certain  men  and  certain  sub- 
ness,  his  advocacy  is  transformed  into  prejudice,  and  his  jects  are  virtually  tabooed  in  the  public  jpapers,  and 
indignation  vents  itself  in  mere  foolishness.  Then  it  is  almost  entirely  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  press, 
that  his  criticism  becomes  **like  a  tale  of  little  meaning.  It  certainly  appears  to  us  that  there  is  no  justification 
though  the  words  be  strong and  there  it  is  that  the  for  the  systematic  adoption  of  such  a  course.  The 
province  of  criticism  virtually  ends.  general  public  looks  to  the  newspapers  for  faithful 
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that  his  criticism  becomes  **like  a  tale  of  little  meaning.  It  certainly  appears  to  us  that  there  is  no  justification 
though  the  words  be  strong and  there  it  is  that  the  for  the  systematic  adoption  of  such  a  course.  The 

province  of  criticism  virtually  ends.  general  public  looks  to  the  newspapers  for  faithful 

He  is  brongW  therefore  to  entertain  an  inqniiy  which  outspoken  criticisms,  bnt  notfortbe  nsurpa- 

it  behoves  him  to  enter  upon  at  the  very  threshold  of  0"“  pnvate  judgment  Indeed  the 

his  undertaking,  and  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclu-  sappression  of  aotual  news  of  any  kirrd,  from  motives 

Sion  before  darSg  to  exercise  his  vocation.  How  far  is  prejudice,  w  to  our  mind 

__  o  .  .  ....  «r»TnAThin<T  irAmr  TiAftr  n.lrm  T.n  niahrtnPHrir.  I  Ha  AbHAriAA 


s:r:^;eklreT&  something  very  ne»  akin  to  dishonesty.  The  essence 

in  the  discussion  of  public  men  and  public  evente?  journalism  <»n  hardly  be  letter  described 

How  far  does  it  aid  the  truth  to  indulge  in  satire,  «>"i  as  the  expression  of  free  thought  in  plain  spech. 
caricature,  scorn,  and  the  more  vehement  modes  of  con-  8°PP«=87“8 

trov^rsy  ?  How  far  are  we  justified,  as  critics,  in  giving  f«>edom  of  the  thought  or  the  plainness  of  the  speech 

r^rto  onr  individual  feeling  F  The  questions  a^  not  J™  an  intolerable  injustice  to  the  public;  and  a  system 

^sy  to  answer.  Between  t^  desire,  on  the  one  hand,  based  to  any  large  extent  upon  the  notion  that  such 
caujr  wttUDwci.  *  rAnAT>vnf.innn  anfl  Rannressions  are  lustmablo.  or  even 


easv  Lo  answer,  jjoiiwoeii  uxic  vidosxx?,  wax  wuo  vuw  u«usw,  ..  -i  •  •  l’i* 

easy  w  auswci.  ,  _ xl*  reservations  and  suppressions  are  justifiable,  or  even 

to  promote  justice,  at  ^batej«r  <^t  to  oniwlvM  in  ^  “  expedient ’'^which  takes  the  right  of  judg- 

loss  of  dignity,  ,  ‘  nrudent.  asde  and  *be  power  of  the  reader,  and  leaves  it  in 

^sire,  on  the  otoer  h^d,  to  be  prude^  ^  I’  the  power  of  a  necessarily  biassed  editor-is  one  under 

impartial.  It  is  difficult  for  a  cntic  to  ch^  his  proper  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

fionrae;  The  resDonsibilitv  is  jifreat  and  grievous.  It  is  .  B  S 


course;  The  responsibiHty  is  great  and  grievous.  It  is  ™  *L  S 

no  trifle,  this  “gift  of  prophecy;”  he  who  says  it  is  misnomer.  _ _ 

proves  that  he  does  not  possess  it  in  any  sen^.  There 

is  a  time  to  be  cool,  and  a  time  to  burn ;  a  time  to  say  CURRENTEVENTS. 

r^tt  kn/;  Lw  to  do  -both  the  one  a^nd  Z  other.  The  week  is  the  prommence  ^teined  by  the  Natio^a^Fed^ 
a  a  a  _•  x_  J _ a»i.x,aa  xBa  HvA  oTv/1  iViAlftsh  ratiou  of  Associated  Jlimployers.  mis  prominence  is 
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reached  us.  The  objects  of  the  association  are  here  such  a  man,  and  his  loss  will  be  severely  felt  in  the 
enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  importance: — (1.)  coming  session.  He  would  have  been  especially  useful 


community.*^  It  is  asserted  of  the  workmens  Unions  total  aooiiTion,  air  »vara  xiunrs,  oasea  on  tne  uom- 
that  “  they  have  the  attentive  ear  of  the  Ministry  of  the  mittee’s  Report ;  ^  Mr  Barclay  s  amended  proposal ; 
day,  and  their  communications  are  received  with  instant  and  Mr  McLagan  s,  dealing,  like  the  last,  chiefly  with 
and  respectful  attention.”  The  prospectus  adds  that  the  farmers*  grievances.  The  late  Under- Secretary 
‘^it  is  more  than  time  for  the  employers  to  emulate  the  had  learned  much  that  was  useful  on  the  Select  Corn- 

example  thus  set  in  energy  and  devotion,  but  in  pursuit  mittee  of  last  session,  and  he  would  doubtless  have  been 

of  more  legitimate  and  less  selfish  ends” — the  first  of  the  spokesman  of  Government  in  the  discussions  which 
these  ends  being,  as  we  have  said,  to  promote  “  the  will  arise  out  of  the  whole  question.  In  this  respect,  he 
interests  of  the  employers.”  War  is  thus  openly  declared  cannot  be  adequately  replaced,  and  we  fear  that  the 
between  Capital  and  Labour,  and  we  must  prepare  advocates  of  total  abolition^  will  have  much  cause  to 
for  hot  work.  It  is  not  surprising  to  note  that  the  deplore  his  loss.  Another  important  consideration  is 
Conservative  clement  largely  predominates  in  the  list  of  connected  with  the  premature  death  of  Mr  Winterbotham. 
the  Council.  It  is  beyond  question  that  this  casualty  is,  like  others 

-  which  have  preceded  it,  due  in  no  slight  degree  to  the 

absurd  custom  of  protracting  the  debates  of  the  House  to 
As  Mr  George  Potter  well  pointed  out  in  a  letter  in  i^ours  when  all  other  hard-working  people  are  in  bed. 
yesterday  s  Times,  the  employers  who  have  formed  this  j^g^g  often  been  condemned,  and  it  is  clear  that 

mischievous  Association  are  seriously  aggravating  the  practical  remedy  for  it  but  to  commence 

evils  of  Trades  Unionism.  Masters  and  men  must  be  in  sittings  of  Parliament  at,  say,  ten  o’clock  in  the 
harmony  with  each  other  in  order  to  secure  the  time  morning.  Nearly  every  other  legislative  assembly  in 
advantage  of  both  classes.  The  men  combined  because  Europe  meets  before  mid-day;  and,  when  a  peculiarly 
they  were  weak,  and  had  manifestly  the  worst  of  the  arduous  session  has  used  up  Mr  Gladstone,  Mr  Disraeli, 
bargain.  The  masters  now  combine  became  they  will  Bright,  and  Mr  Ward  Hunt,  in  one  grand  self-offering 


not  forgo  any  of  their  privileges.  By  so  doing,  however,  more  than  Conservative  obstinacy,  perhaps  we 

they  will  force  all  the  scattered  local  Unions,  both  s]2aii  bethink  ourselves  of  adopting  the  like  simple 
ot  artisans  and  of  agricultural  labourers,  into  a  huge  expedient. 

federation  of  their  own,  against  which  no  amount  of  _ 

capital,  and  no  legislation,  will  be  able  to  make  a  stand. 

The  right  will  triumph  any  way ;  but  the  selfishness  of  We  are  not  suffered  to  entertain  much  doubt  as  to 
the  employers  may  ripen  the  quarrel  before  “  the  the  manner  in  which  a  Tory  Government,  if  it  should 
Government  of  the  day  ”  has  time  to  do  even  so  much  consist  of  the  same  men  who  last  served  under  Mr 
as  impartial  justice  demands.  It  is  thus  that,  in  Disraeli,  would  attempt  to  deal  with  the  principal  ques- 
almost  every  age,  the  real  mischief  is  effected  by  the  tions  of  the  day.  The  Glasgow  week,  with  its  justifica- 
pernicious  precipitancy  of  a  few  blind  and  timid  tion  and  re-authorisation  of  the  famous  letter  to  Bath, 
individuals.  showed  clearly  enough  that  the  Tory  leader  would  do  all 

-  in  his  power  to  counteract  the  legislation  of  the  last  five 

.  1  r  .  years.  He  would  treat  the  Irish  Church  and  Irish  land- 

At  a  time  of  the  year  when  we  feel  ourselves  fairly  lords  as  the  victims  of  “  plundering,”  and  would  set 
entitled  to  know  something  of  the  Cabinet  s  designs  for  himself  to  console  the  holders  of  purchase  -commissions, 
the  ensuing  session,  w'e  have  little  of  importance  to  build  ^be  managers  of  denominational  schools,  publicans,  and 
upon  except  in  the  matter  of  education.  Mr  Bright,  at  know  not  how  many  other  “aggrieved  classes,”  for 
Birmingham,  hinted  at  a-possible solution  of  the  religious  the  effects  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  “blundering.”  A  fresh 
problem,  and  we  understood  him  to  imply  that  he  had  enlightenment  on  this  head  is  afforded  to  us  by  the 
himself  contributed  an  ingenious  method  by  which  the  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  at  Chichester  on  Wed- 
great  difficulty  of  the  day  might  be  evaded.  MrFoi'ster,  nesday  last.  His  Grace  is  not  much  moved  by  the 
at  Bradford  and  Liverpool,  fished  for  the  Birmingham  existing  differences  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and 


At  a  time  of  the  year  when  we  feel  ourselves  fairly 
entitled  to  know  something  of  the  Cabinet’s  designs  for 
the  ensuing  session,  we  have  little  of  importance  to  build 
upon  except  in  the  matter  of  education.  Mr  Bright,  at 
Birmingham,  hinted  at  a-possible  solution  of  the  religious 
problem,  and  we  understood  him  to  imply  that  he  had 
himself  contributed  an  ingenious  method  by  which  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  day  might  be  evaded.  Mr  Forster, 


mackerel  with  the  merest  sprat  of  a  compromise — offering 
free  choice  of  schools  to  the  parents,  and  a  limitation  of 
the  power  of  School  Boards  in  establishing  new  schools. 
At  Halifax,  on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  last  week,  Mr 
Stansfeld  w’ent  further  than  either  of  his  colleagues,  and 
was  almost  indiscreet  enough  to  satisfy  our  December 


between  farmer  and  labourer.  He  lives  in  harmony 
with  his  own  tenants,  and  he  cannot  understand  the  case 
of  those  tenants  who  find  their  landlords  less  easy 
to  get  along  with.  He  therefore  concludes  that  any 
legislative  interference  between  landlord  and  tenant 
would  be  “  an  insult  ”  to  both  classes.  This  comes  from 


curiosity.  He  had  much  satisfaction  in  believing  that  Qjjg  Qf  ^be  rulers  who  are  being  w’ashed  up  on  the  crest 
in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  it  was  probable  ”  that  of  tbe  Conservative  Reaction.  We  are  disposed  to  echo 
two  Bills  would  be  introduced  :  one  to  amend  the  prac-  the  historical  apostrophe  of  CromweU:  “Sir  Harry 
tical  details  of  the  Act  of  1870,  and  another  to  deal  with  Vane !  Sir  Harry  Vane !  The  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir 
the  25th  clause.  This  clearly  means  that  these  two  Harrv  Vane !  ”  *^ 

Bills  have  been  proposed  in  the  Cabinet,  and  that  they  ^  _ 

are  now  being  drafted.  In  replying  to  a  deputation  he 

afterwards  said  that  the  question  would  “probably  be  In  France,  the  general  feeling  of  a  pleasure-loving 


dealt  with  by  Parliament  in  a  different  spirit  than  during  population— graphically  described  by  our  Pans  corre- 
the  past  session,  and  that  a  step  would  be  gained  spondent— has  found  expression  in  a  vote  of  the  Budget 
towards  obtaining  a  system  of  universal  compulsion.  Committee,  which  will  no  doubt  be  sanctioned  by  the 
administered  bv  School  Boards  or  other  responsible  bodies,”  Assembly.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  salary  of  the 
Here  we  seem*to  have  the  Poor-law  guardians  cronnino-  President  to  140,000  francs,  “  in  order  to  enable  him  to 


towards  obtaining  a  system  of  universal  compulsion, 
administered  by  School  Boards  or  other  responsible  bodies.” 
Here  we  seem  to  have  the  Poor-law  guardians  cropping 
up  again  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  if  the  wishes  of  Mr  Bright 
and  Mr  Stansfeld  are  influential  enough  to  be  anything 
more  than  the  fathers  of  their  thoughts,  “  it  is  probable  ” 
that  the  Cabinet  has  determined  to  stake  its  existence  on 
an  attempt  to  act  up  to  its  principles. 

Ih)  untimely  death  of  Mr  Winterbotham — a  most 
.able  Nonconformist  lawyer,  who  had  already  made  his 


give  fetes  at  the  Palace  of  the  Elysee.”  The  Conserva¬ 
tive  faction  know  well  how  to  conciliate  the  Parisian 
bourgeois ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  c*oui*8e  that  the  first 
care  of  the  Dictator’s  advisers  would  be  to  lavish  money 
on  “  Circenses,”  if  not  on  “  Panis.”  It  w'as  natural  that 
the  Right,  in  supporting  this  vote,  should  guard  them¬ 
selves  against  the  supposition  that  they  were  prepared 
for  the  return  of  the  Government  to  Paris.  France  is 
under  the  thumbs  of  the  rurals ;  and  the  capital  must 


raaik  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  justly  regarded  continue  in  disgrace  until  it,  with  the  other  large  towns, 
as  ( n3  cf  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  future — is  another  resolves  to  assert  itself  once  more, 
blew  to  the  Government.  Mr  Gladstone  can  ill  spare  _ 
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Not  but  that  the  large  towns,  and  the  rural  consti¬ 
tuencies  also,  have  already  asserted  themselves  with 
considerable  emphasis  in  every  recent  election.  No 
country  in  the  world  is  more  thoroughly  Republican  at 
heart  than  France  at  the  present  moment.  A  general 
election  would  place  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  his  colleagues 
in  a  ridiculous  minority ;  and  it  is  the  consciousness 
that  their  late  conspiracy  and  their  actual  conduct  is  so 
unequivocally  condemned  throughout  the  country  which 
makes  the  existing  Government  so  anxious  to  match 
their  strategy  against  the  force  of  public  opinion.  Every 
conceivable  device  will  now  be  adopted  to  stultify  the 
law  of  universal  suffrage  ;  and  the  Committee  of  Thirty 
will  doubtless  concoct  some  plan  for  depriving  the 
majority  of  its  legitimate  influence.  M.  Cezanne,  one  of 
the  few  menabers  of  the  Left  Centre  admitted  into  this 
Committee,  has  advocated  the  creation  of  a  second 
Chamber,  to  control  the  action  of  the  direct  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  people.  This  would,  of  course,  be  a 
compromise,  and  perhaps  a  very  reasonable  one ;  but  we 
do  not  imagine  that  the  Government  will  accept  it.  A 
small  minority  in  France  wishes  to  save  the  great 
majority  from  itself,  and  against  its  will.  In  the  pursuit 
of  this  unselfish  aim,  the  end  will  be  held  to  justify 
every  sort  of  means  ;  and  we  suppose  that  nothing  will 
satisfy  the  Right  except  an  absolute  subversion  of 
universal  suffrage.  No  wonder  that  all  candid  and 
forward-looking  Frenchmen  are  sadly  awaiting  the  next 
necessary  revolution. 


In  Spain,  the  Government  of  Senor  Castelar  seems  to 
be  displaying  more  activity,  and  to  be,  consequently, 
approximating  more  nearly  to  success.  We  may  con¬ 
clude  that  the  difficulty  with  America  is  virtually  over¬ 
come, — always  excepting  that  matter  of  the  pecuniary 
indemnity.  The  siege  of  Cartagena  is  being  pushed 
with  vigour,  and  there  is  some  chance  that  Dominguez 
will  earn  the  reputation  of  an  efficient  general.  The 
Carlists  are  also  giving  way  before  Moriones  ;  and  it  is 
possible  that,  if  the  army  in  the  south-east  could  be  set 
free  to  reinforce  the  army  in  the  north,  Don  Carlos  and 
his  adherents  would  be  extinguished  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  Carlist  Committee  in  Northumberland-street  richly 
deserve  such  a  consummation  of  their  efforts,  for  it  has 
been  simply  due  to  the  weakness  of  Spain  that  we  have 
not  become  involved  in  another  arbitration  case.  In  the 
meanwhile  there  appears  to  be  some  ground  for  the 
rumour  that  certain  foreign  Governments,  our  own 
amongst  the  number,  have  held  out  hopes  of  recognising 
the  Spanish  Republic  as  soon  as  Cartagena  is  reduced 
to  submission. 

The  Huntingdon  election  resulted,  as  every  one,  includ¬ 
ing  Mr  Arnold,  anticipated,  in  favour  of  the  Conservative 
candidate.  We  took  some  exception  last  week  to  Mr 
Arnold’s  milk-and-water  programme  ;  but  we  have  now 
no  reservation  in  saying  that  he  deserves  every  credit 
for  his  very  bold  and  patriotic  venture.  Huntingdon  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  pocket-borough.  No  sophistry  in 
regard  to  the  Ballot  can  affect  the  truth  of  this  assertion  ] 
for  the  element  of  human  probabilities  must  always  con¬ 
tinue  to  merit  as  much  calculation  as  the  elements  of 
freedom  from  open  terrorism  and  favour.  The  borough, 
which  returned  two  Conservatives  before  I8C7,  and . 
which  has  since  been  represented  by  the  single  Conser¬ 
vative  whom  Mr  Disraeli  thought  sufficient  for  it,  still 
lies  snugly  at  the  bottom  of  Lord  Sandwich’s  pocket. 
More  than  half  of  the  constituency  voted  for  Sir  John 
Karslake  ;  not  on  account  of  any  connection  between  it 
and  him,  nor  because  he  was  a  more  useful  man  than 
Mr  Arnold,  but  because  it  would  have  been  contrary  to 
its  traditions  to  return  a  Liberal.  Huntingdon  is  a 
country  town  which  has  for  years^  past  been  galloping 
rapidly  down  hill.  Its  population  is  at  a  standstill ;  and 
the  intelligence  and  political  force  of  a  borough  may  be 
safely  measured  by  the  increase  of  its  population. 


The  correspondence  into  which  Mr  Bright  has  been 
seduced  by  the  Rev.  A.  Reed,  a  Conservative  cleric  in 
the  north,  is  instructive  in  several  respects.  It  shows 
that  the  clergyman  will  not  scruple  to  twist  a  word  in  a 
sense  manifestly  different  from  that  in  which  it  was  used 
by  its  employer,  and  that  the  politician  is  able  to  hit  back 
straight  and  hard  when  attacked  by  impertinence.  To 
that  Mr  Bright  has  treated  the  working-man 
with  contempt  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  professing 
fp  serve  him,  is  only  the  absurd  notion  of  a  clerico-poli- 
tician,  which  the  father  of  modern  reforms  might  havo 
afforded  to  pass  over  in  silence.  Tho  great  fire  has  been 
kindled  out  of  a  very  small  matter.  Sir  Bright  did  use 
the  word  “  residuum,”  or  “  residual ;  ”  probably  only  in 
the  sense  of  ”  residue,”  which  hardly  now  implies  any¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  “  dreg«.”  That  he  meant  to  stig¬ 
matise  the  working  classes  as  dregs,  sinking  downwards 
by  their  own  coarse  natures,  no  working-man  will  bo 
found  to  believe.  That  they  are  actually  the  derelicts  of 
society,  and  treated  as  dregs  by  those  who  worship  **  our 
old  nobility,”  they  would  admit  much  more  freely. 


As  the  sensation  of  being  photographed  usually 
banishes  all  graces  of  expression  from  the  countenance 
of  the  victim,  that  of  being  formally  ”  interviewed  ”  is 
generally  unfavourable  to  the  display  of  individual  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  thought.  An  account  given  by  the  notorious 
“  Boss  Tweed  ”  to  a  Neio  York  Herald  reporter  of  his 
calculations  in  regard  to  the  sentence  of  fine  and 
imprisonment  lately  passed  upon  him,  is,  however,  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  Mr  Tweed  remarked  that  he 
thought  the  judge  “pretty  severe  ”  upon  him,  especially 
in  observing  that  he  (Tweed)  had  sat  in  the  Court  during 
the  whole  of  the  trial  with  a  look  of  deflanco  on  his 
face.  “  Well,”  said  the  ex-Boss,  “  I  can’t  help  my  looks, 
but  I  know  I  didn’t  cry ;  but  I  never  felt  defiant,  and 
when  the  judge  charges  me  with  thinking  that  the 
corruption  of  myself  or  my  friends  would  bring  me  out 
all  right,  he  states  that  which  was  utterly  untrue.”  In 
reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  he  thought  of  the  sen¬ 
tence,  Mr  Tweed  said,  ‘  “  Directly  he  began  to  put  tho 
counts  into  groups  of  four,  I  thought  what  he  was  going 
to  do,  and  I  was  not  mistaken.  Ho  imprisoned  me  on 
the  Keyser  counts,  and  fined  me  on  the  others.”  “  Did 
yon  expect  twelve  years,  then  ?  ”  inquired  the  reporter. 
“  No  ;  I  thought  he  would  have  stopped  at  the  ten ;  but 
I  guess  he  stumbled  on  the  two  odd  counts,  and  so  made 
it  twelve.” 


The  late  debate  in  the  French  Assembly  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  tho  penal  colony  of  New  Caledonia  must  havo 
been  a  terror  to  evil-doers  at  home.  M.  Perin,  probably 
the  only  one  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  who  had 
actually  been  to  this  colony,  gave  particulars  with  regard 
to  it,  the  strong  local  colouring  of  which  created  some 
sensation.  On  the  subject  of  anthropophagy,  which 
remains  a  burning  or  rather  broiling  question  in  that 
primitive  spot,  M.  Perin  spoke  with  a  judicial  calmness. 
It  was  a  mistake,  in  his  opinion,  to  confine  tho  convicts 
to  the  least  fertile  parts  of  the  colony,  the  Island  of 
Pines,  and  the  peninsula  of  Ducos,  and  deny  them  access 
to  the  mainland  where  the  soil  repays  cultivation.  Ho 
acknowledged  that  a  few  years  ago  there  were  but  nine 
Europeans  on  the  mainland,  of  whom  two  had  been 
killed  and  eaten  by  the  aborigines.  This  might  appear 
to  justify  the  precautions  taken  by  the  authorities,  but 
M.  Perin  thought  the  advantage  of  settling  on  good  soil 
outweighed  such  considerations.  He  further  maintained 
that  the  Kanaks  were  not  so  very  greedy  after  all,  since 
they  bad  not  eaten  him,  though  be  had  sometimes  been 
in  their  power  when  disabled  by  illness ;  whereupon  a 
deputy  exclaimed  that  “  they  knew  he  was  out  ot  con¬ 
dition.”  As  this  is  probably  the  case  with  many  of  M. 
Perin’s  unhappy  protegeSy  they  may  perhaps  trust  them¬ 
selves  among  these  accomplished  epicures ;  but  robust 
criminals  had  better  stick  to  Pine  Island. 
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The  Belgian  press  speaks  in  terms  of  praise  of  a  new 
fuel  discovered  by  a  countryman  named  Ramaeckers,  of 
Schoonbeck,  near  Hassclt.  It  is  composed  of  vegetable 
earth,  small  coal,  salt  of  soda,  and  water,  in  certain  pro¬ 
portions.  The  experiments  made  at  Bruges,  Liege, 
Namur,  and  Brussels  have  been  generally  successful.  A 
manufacturer  at  Louvain  tried  the  new  fuel  in  the  fire¬ 
grate  of  a  Marinoni  steam-engine.  He  mixed  three 
parts  of  vegetable  earth  and  one  part  of  small  coal  with 
a  solution  of  a  quarter-kilogramme  of  salt  of  soda,  in  a 
trough  capable  of  containing  twenty-eight  kilogrammes 
of  coal,  and  stirred  these  ingredients  together  till  the 
composition  acquired  the  consistency  of  mud.  In  a  few 
seconds  an  intensely  vivid  flame  swept  round  the  boiler, 
producing  so  much  heat  that  the  manometer  soon  marked 
4,  6,  and  G  degrees,  w’hilst  the  steam  regularly  carried 
on  its  motive  function.  Other  experiments  have  been 
made  in  the  use  of  this  new  combustible  material  by 
making  it  into  balls  and  burning  it  in  open  grates  with 
coal ;  and  an  opinion  seems  to  prevail  that  a  discovery 
has  actually  been  made  which  will  economise  coal  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  50  per  cent.,  and  will,  of  course,  have 
the  result  of  bringing  down  the  present  exorbitant  price 
of  fuel. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE  ENGLISH  PRESS  AND  MR  BRADLAUGH  IN  AMERICA. 

Sir, — Being  an  American,  and  a  reader  of  many  American 
as  well  as  English  newspapers,  my  attention  has  been  for 
some  time  arrested  by  a  phenomenon  which  I  may  almost 
call  international.  When  Mr  Charles  Bradlaugh  visited 
Madrid  to  bear  to  the  new  Republican  Government  of  that 
country  an  expression  of  English  sympathy,  which  the 
reluctance  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  to  recognise  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Bourbonism  therein  rendered  important,  it  was  said 
that  notice  was  given  through  Mr  Layard  that  any  official 
notice  of  the  said  Bradlaugh  by  the  ^anish  Government 
would  be  highly  offensive  to  England.  Whether  any  similar 
warning  was  sent  to  the  United  States  I  do  not  know  ;  if  so, 
it  certainly  has  been  ineffective.  But  I  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  some  circular  must  have  been  sent  from  Downing-street 
to  the  London  papers,  suggesting  that  a  suppression  of  all 
statements  concerning  the  remarkable  career  of  Mr  Bradlaugh 
in  America  would  be  taken  as  a  favour.  At  any  rate,  no  one 
who  has  attended  to  the  matter  can  fail  to  see  that  there  has 
been  a  suppression  of  facts  not  without  interest  to  the  English 
people,  to  an  extent  that  savours  of  conspiracy.  One  cannot 
suppose  thfit  American  papers  are  not  received  by  London 
editors.  If  Bill  Savage  uses  his  revolver  on  Tom  Scapegrace, 
in  that  region  of  which  Mr  Mark  Twain  is  just  now  giving 
such  graphic  accounts,  I  never  miss  seeing  the  details  served 
up  with  the  finest  culinary  art.  Defaulting  bankers,  venal 
congressmen,  railway  corruptions,  are  all  reported.  I  have 
just  read  careful  citations  and  one  vigorous  leader  respecting 
the  death  of  an  American  prizefighter.  But  Mr  Charles 
Bradlaugh  has  for  some  time  been  enjoying  a  reception  among 
the  American  people  more  significant  and  universal  than 
has  been  accorded  to  any  Englishman  within  ten  yeai*s,  if 
not,  indeed,  within  a  larger  time.  He  has  lectured  to 
larger  crowds  than  were  ever  attracted  by  Thackeray, 
Tyndall,  or  even  by  Charles  Dickens.  Mr  Wilkie  Collins, 
and  Mr  Proctor,  the  astronomer,  are  now  lecturing  in 
America  to  good  audiences,  but  not  more  than  a  third 
as  large  as  those  which  are  listening  to  Charles  Brad¬ 
laugh  :  Mr  K  Jenkins  and  Rev.  Newman  Hall  to  not  more 
hundreds  than  he  has  thousands.  He  has  been  greeted  with 
what  Americans  call  an  “ovation”  in  every  city,  from 
Boston,  New  England,  to  St  Louis  on  the  Mississippi. 
Pike’s  Opera-house  at  Cincinnati  is  a  larger  building  than 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  it  was  filled  night  after  night  to 
hear  this  Englishman.  At  Boston  great  Faneuil  Hall  itself — 
the  sacred  “  Cradle  of  Liberty  ” — was  opened  to  him,  and 
crowded.  He  has  been  attended  on  the  platform  by  the 
Governors  of  States  and  the  most  eminent  statesmen.  The 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Senator  Sumner,  and 
three  or  four  members  of  Congress,  sat  by  his  side  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  and  he  was  introduced  by  the  eminent  orator,  Wendell 
Phillips,  Esq.  Banquets  have  been  given  him  in  New  York 
and  Boston.  In  short,  the  reception  of  Charles  Bradlaugh 
lias  been  attended  with  almost  unprecedented  enthusiasm. 
And  yet  of  all  this  I  find  no  trace  in  the  leading  papers  of 
England. 

I  remember  once  hearing  the  venerable  editor  of  the 
National  Intelligencer,  at  AVashiugton  (an  Englishman  by 
birth),  say  that  the  chief  art  in  editing  a  newspaper  was  to 
know  what  news  not  to  publish.  That  editor  is  now  dead. 
The  Intelligencer  is,  I  believe, — I  have  not  looked  after  it 
since  that  remark, — also  dead.  But  the  editorial  art  alluded 


The  famine  in  Samara,  for  the  relief  of  which  the 
municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Moscow  has  just  voted 
50,000  roubles,  has  drawn  attention  to  ‘the  condition  of 
agricultural  labourers  in  Russia,  and  the  press  of  tlie* 
country  is  engaged  in  ventilating  various  schemes  for 
raising  and  improving  their  position.  Some  have 
proposed  the  formation  of  a  society,  which,  having 
thoroughly  studied  the  economical  conditions  of  the 
various  districts  of  the  empire,  should  act  as  an  agent 
between  landed  proprietors,. railway  contractors,  manu¬ 
facturers,  <fec.,  and  the  agricultural  population,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  employment  for  the  latter,  giving  the 
preference  to  the  peasants  belonging  to  exceptionally 
unfortunate  localities.  Advances  would  be  made  by  the 
society  to  labourers  for  the  cost  of  passports,  travelling 
expenses,  &c.,  and  it  would  also  undertake  to  see  that 
they  were  properly  fed  and  clothed.  The  author  of  this 
plan  endeavours  to  show  that  the  scarcity  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Samara  would  not  be  as  complete  as  it  is  if 
means  had  existed  of  procuring  work  in  other  provinces 
for  a  part  of  the  population.  The  opponents  of  these 
artificial  means  of  adjusting  the  balance  of  the  labour 
market  on  tho  other  hand  attribute  most  of  the  misei^’’ 
which  has  become  so  painfully  obvious  among  the  agri¬ 
cultural  population  to  the  national  taste  for  vodki. 


As  the  approach  of  winter  sends  our  summer  birds 
south,  so  a  certain  “  winter  of  discontent  ”  appears  to  be 
driving  students  and  professors  from  the  University  of 
Berlin.  The  number  of  young  men  who  pursue  their 
studies  in  that  place  shows  a  marked  decline,  especially 
among  medical  students.  Fears  are  expressed  that  the 
University  of  Berlin  will  sink  below  the  level,  not  only 
of  that  of  the  Saxon  capital,  but  also  of  Gottingen  and 
other  Prussian  universities.  The  most  notable  sign  of 
this  decadence  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Professor 
Theodore  Mommsen  is  about  to  leave  Berlin  to  lecture 
on  jurisprudence  at  Leipzig.  As  to  the  cause  of  this 
migration,  the  Cologne  Gazette  suggests  an  explanation 
which  seems  natural  and  probable.  Prices  have  rapidly 
risen  in  Berlin,  while  professorial  salaries  remain  un¬ 
changed.  It  might  not. suit  the  Professor’s  sense  of 
self-respect  to  apply  for  increased  pay,  and  yet,  finding 
that  his  salary  was  insufficient,  he  might  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  accept  a  better  one  offered  elsewhere.  It  rests 
with  the  Prussian  Government  to  keep  their  learned 
meu  by  increasing  their  pay  proportionally  to  the 
advance  of  prices ;  but  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  retain 
students  who  find  the  rate  of  Berlin  living  too  high  for 
their  means. 
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asserted,  and  by  the  other  the  duty  of  the  State  to  prepare 
every  man  to  exercise  these  privileges.” 

Mr  Bradlaugii  soon  after  this  (the  same  evening)  spoke  to 
more  than  two  thousand  people  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall, 
and  his  address  was  a  close  philosophical  and  historical  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  principles  so  affirmed  by  the  Senator  to  those 
institutions  of  this  country  which  were  organised  (as  he  be¬ 
lieves)  on  the  faith  that  men  have  unequal  rights,  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  prepare  every  man  to  respect  all 
privileges  not  his  owm.  Perhaps  I  may  best  convey  the 
impression  he  has  produced  upon  thinking  Americans  by 
quoting  from  a  letter  written  by  a  literary  gentleman  of  New 
York.  “Bradlaugh.”  he  says, made  his  first  appearance 
here  last  night  before  an  audience  numbering  some  two 
thousand ;  admission  fifty  cents ;  reserved  seats  one  dollar. 
It  was  an  audience  of  ‘  thinkers,'  or  rather  of  thinkers  and 
working  men.  .  .  .  The  subject  of  his  discourse  was  ‘  Eepub- 
licanism  in  England.’  He  spoke  of  the  nature,  princmles, 
objects,  and  methods  of  the  Eepublican  movement  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  also  its  legality,  necessity,  and  prospects.  He  spoke  of 
the  oppressions  and  exactions  of  the  aristocracy,  especially  as 
landholders,  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  the  cities 
and  rural  districts,  and  showed  the  crying  want  for  such  re¬ 
forms  as  are  possible  only  under  Republican  institutions.  At 
one  place  he  referred  very  touchingly  to  his  own  origin  from 
the  lowest  classes  in  London,  and  he  frequently  referred  to 
his  experiences  and  observations  among  the  poor  with  no 
little  effect.  He  was  bitter  in  his  language  when  referring 
to  the  conduct  of  the  aristocratic  landholders  in  driving  the 
miserable  peasantry  from  the  soil  which  their  ancestors  had 
tilled,  and  forcing  them  to  the  cities,  or  to  pauperism,  or  the 
workhouse.  It  was  rather  surprising  to  some  of  his  audience 
to  hear  him  say  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  immediate  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Republic  in  England.  He  said  very  emphati¬ 
cally  that  the  people  must  be  educated  into  Republicanism 
before  they  are  called  on  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  Re¬ 
publican  citizenship.  There  is  in  England  no  bar  in  the  way 
of  this  Republican  education,  and  it  was  his  task  to  labour  at 
it  by  forming  Republican  clubs,  delivering  Republican 
apeeches,  and  printing  Republican  papers.  *He  held  that  the 
wrongs  of  the  English  p^ple  could  be  adjusted  through  the 
ballot.  He  would  say  nothing  against  Ccinmunism  or  Inter¬ 
nationalism,  but  he  did  not  accept  the  one  or  the  other.  He 
appealed  for  American  sympathy  in  his  l^ublican  work.  It 
was  a  movement  of  the  working  classes.  The  aristocracy  and 
Church,  which  were  its  enemies,  were  also  the  enemies  of  this 
Republic,  and  directed  their  batteries  against  America  mainly 
as  a  means  of  keeping  down  Republicanism  in  England. 
The  discourse  was  a  success.  That  is  to  say,  it  displayed  | 
ability  and  made  an  impression.” 

From  the  same  letter  I  make  another  extract  **  I  am  | 
glad,”  says  the  writer,  *'that  these  prophets  of  the  English  | 


working  classes  have  come  here,  for  the  reason  that  we  our¬ 
selves  in  this  country  are  not  doing  our  duty  in  the  way  of 
preventing  the  growth  of  degraded  classes  in  our  great  cities. 
I  should  not  need  to  go  outside  of  this  city  of  New  York  to 
find  material  for  a  painful  and  alarming  sermon  on  this  point. 
I  will  refrain  from  preaching  it  now  ;  but  it  is  as  sure  as 
doom  that  it  will  have  to  be  preached,  or  that  it  will  preach 
itself,  some  time  ;  and  I  feci  sure  that  Bradlaugh,  Arch,  and 
Jenkins  cannot  arouse  our  sympathy  for  the  miserable  classes 
in  England  without  leading  people  to  think  about  the  con¬ 
dition  and  prospects  of  the  poorest  masses  constantly 
swelling  in  such  a  city  as  this.” 

In  closing  this  letter,  which  is  long,  I  know,  and  which 
those  who  profess  to  collect  news  for  the  community  ought 
to  have  rendered  unnecessary,  I  will  only  add,  with  reference 
to  the  last  suggestion  in  the  letter  from  which  I  have  quoted, 
that  nothing  in  Mr  Bradlaugh’s  American  addresse-s  has  been 
more  notable  than  the  absence  from  each  and  all  of  them  of 
any  adulation  of  the  United  States,  or  any  attempt  to 
encourage  an  optimistic  view  of  its  shortcomings  and  crudi¬ 
ties  ; — of  which  no  one.  Sir,  can  be  more  aware  than 
Yours,  &c.. 

An  American,  and  a  Friend  of  England. 

London,  Dec.  17,  1873. 


MB  HEBBEBT  SPENCEB  ON  WOMEN. 

Sir,— Mr  Herbert  Spencer’s  ‘  Study  of  Sociology  ’  having 
now  been  published  in  a  separate  volume,  I  am  anxious  to 
notice  in  your  columns  one  especial  point  on  which  he  appears 
to  have  reached  a  conclusion  opposite  to  what  we  might  have 
expected  from  the  avowed  enemy  of  conventional  restrictions. 
It  is  a  disappointment  to  find  him  in  this  instance  forsaking 
his  vigilant  originality  to  tread  the  beaten  path,  and,  if  I  may 
venture  to  say  so,  repeating  the  oldest  commonplaces. 

I  presume  to  make  this  remark,  because  some  tolerably 
intelligible  hint*  in  No.  XV.  (“Preparation  in  P.ychology  ) 
lead  me  to  enppose  he  U  prepared  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of 
his  authority  as  a  social  philosopher  into  the  scale  against 


what  I  will  call,  for  brevity’s  sake,  female  emancipation.  He 
there  traces,  very  clearly  and  ingeniously,  the  artificial  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  some  (so-called)  feminine  characteristics  have 


been  developed  out  of  women’s  primitive  state  of  slaveiy. 
Admitting  that  many  of  these  are  likely  to  be  much  modifi^ 
by  further  devolopments  of  civilisation,  he  goes  on  to  take  a 
view  of  the  existing  mental  and  moral  differences  between 


y 


men  and  women.  And  he  paints  very  much  such  a  picture 
as  we  are  all  familiar  with— in  commonplace  novels,  in  parlia¬ 
mentary  utterances  on  female  suffrage,  andj  generally  in  the 
disquisitions  on  the  female  sex,  of  men  who  nave  not  giv'en 
themselves  much  trouble  to  think  on  the  subject 

Women,  he  tells  us,  worship  power  in  men;  women  are 
more  devotional  than  men,  they  are  more  impulsive,  they  are 
opposed  to  doubt,  and  resist  innovation  ;  they  take  narrower 
views  than  men,  and  overlook  the  future  for  the  sake  of  the 
present;  they  are  generous,  but  not  just;  they  spoil  their 
children  ;  and  so  forth.  He  adds  that  these  facts  have  to  be 
takp  into  consideration  in  view  of  any  proposed  change  in 
their  civil  condition,  remarking  that  women  have  in  all  times, 
and  notably  in  these,  played  an  important  part  **  in  deter¬ 
mining  social  arrangements.”  And  he  adds,  veiy  suggestively, 
**  Whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  share  already  taken  by 
!  them  ”  in  such  arrangements  ”  shall  be  increased  is  a  question 
we  shall  leave  undiscussed.”  What  answer  he  would  himself 
give  is  ewily  guessed.  He  further  deprecates  the  comparison 
of  the  “elite  of  women ’’with  the  average  man  as  a  measure  of 
their  respective  capacities. 

To  de^  satisfactorily  with  so  large  a  subject  would  be  im¬ 
possible  within  the  present  limits ;  but  perhaps  I  mi^  be 
allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  some  parts  of  it.  Most 
earnestly  do  thoughtful  women  hold,  with  Mr  Spencer,  to  the 
belief  that  the  present  distinguishing  characteristics  of  women 
have  been  in  large  measure  originated  by  masculine  domi¬ 
nation  dating  from  the  earliest  ages.  They  add  that  they  are 
still  sedulouriy  kept  up  by  almost  the  whole  weight  of  mascu¬ 
line  teaching  and  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  as  well  as  by 
masculine  legislation.  They  believe  also  that  this  teaching  and 
influence  are  at  war  with  the  other  tendencies  of  advancing 
civilisation,  which  men  thus  unconsciously  hinder  women 
from  profiting  by,  as  they  naturally  would,  and  that  civilisa¬ 
tion  suffers  universally  from  this  hindrance.  And  therefore 
do  thoughtful  women  not  only  maintain  with  Mr  Spencer 
that  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  sex  (supposing  we 
accept  them  from  him  without  qualification,  on  which  point, 
however,  much  remains  to  be  said),  must  be  taken  into  serious 
consideration  ;  but  they  reason  further  that  their  existence  is 
a  powerful  argument  in  favour  qf  the  very  changes  he  would 
seem  to  deprecate.  For  they  consider  most  of  these  charac¬ 
teristics  to  be  not  so  much  peculiar  to  w’omen  as  common  to 
all  natures  imperfectly  educated,  and,  further,  subjected  to  the 
same  influences  ;  and  that  in  women  they  are  most  glaringly 
displayed,  because  on  women  have  such  influences  been  most 
persistently  and  extensively  exercised. 

These  characteristics,  then,  are  not,  they  urge,  to  be  com¬ 
placently  regarded  ns  attributes  inseparable  from  the  weaker 
sex,  pretty  feminine  defects  to  be  alteniately  flattered  and 
laughed  at  (when  they  are  not  too  provoking),  but  as  defects 
to  be  carefully  amended  by  training.  They  will  not  be  amended 
by  assuming,  for  present  purposes  social  and  legislative,  that 
they  are  immutable.  They  will  not  be  rendered  less  injurious 
to  society  by  the  assumption  that  a  w'omau  who  has  risen 
above  them — a  woman  who  is  ljust  as  well  as  generous,  wh<x 
has,  to  put  it  more  strongly,  that  “generous  passion  for  jus¬ 
tice  ”  which  is  the  highest  generosity — whose  religion  is  not 
merely  an  unreasoning  adherence  to  conventional  superstitions 
— who  feels  that  in  bringing  up  her  children  she  owes  a  duty 
to  society  as  well  as  to  them— that  such  a  woman  is,  in  fact, 
an  unfeminine  exception  who  has  failed  to  cultivate  the  weak¬ 
nesses  proper  to  balance  the  strength  of  the  other  sex  ;  no, 
not  even  by  putting  her  aside,  more  coniplimeutarily,n8oneof 
the  “  ^lite  ”  of  her  own,  whose  example  we  must  never  hope 
to  see  the  majority  imitate. 

We  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  some  approach  can  be  made 
to  a  just  conception  of  what  the  average  woman  may  one  day 
attain  to  under  favourable  circumstances,  by  considering  what 
the  supposed  “^lite”  of  their  sex  (a  class  burning  every 
more  numerous  than’perhaps  even  philosophers  are  aware  of) 
have  even  now  attained  to.  And  we  hold,  not  that  there  are 
no  natural  differences  between  men  and  women,  but  that  to 
ascertain  what  they  really  are,  and  to  put  them  to  their  right 
use,  it  will  be  needful  to  give  women  equal  liberty  with  men 
to  develope  themselves,  and  to  allow  their  equal  right  to  decide 
how  they  are  themselves  to  be  governed.  ^  ^ 

That  there  may  be  great  difficulties  at  starting,  in  carrying 
out  such  a  change,  is  not  to  be  denied.  It  is  always  difficuH 
to  repair  the  evil  results  of  long-established  prejudices  ;  and 
the  difficulty  is  increased  when  philosophy  casts  about  to  find 
a  sanction  for  them.  Let  me  add  that  the  supposed  great 


power  and  influence  of  women  in  society,  dwelt  UDon  by  Mr 
Spencer,  not  being  based  on  any  sound  principle,  out  held  at 
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EARL  RUSSELL  AND  SIR  G.  BOWTER. 

Sir, — Sir  G.  Bowyer  tells  us  (in  the  Times  of  the  15th  inst.) 
that  the  claim  of  the  Pope  to  be  Bishop  over  all  baptised  per¬ 
sons  is  only  a  spiritual  one. 

But  Archbishop  Manuing  in  St  James’s  Hall  on  the  10th 
Decemljer,  1869,  told  the  people  “that  it  was  a  figment  and 
an  illusion  to  distinguish  between  politics  and  religion,” 
because,  he  said,  “they  were  inseparable  and  insoluble. 

Hence  therefore  the  claun  of  the  Pope  to  spiritual  power 
over  all  baptised  persons  is  a  secret  claim  to  political  and 
temporal  power  over  all  baptised  persons.  And  so  far  from 
the  Poi^  allowing  the  religious  liberty  to  Protestants  which 
Sir  G.  Bowyer  claims  for  Catholics,  we  knoiw  that  the  Pope, 
when  able  to  exercise  supreme  temporal  power,  would  not 
allow  Protestants  to  have  so  much  as  even  one  church  within 
the  walls  of  Home  ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  duty  in  the  leaders 
of  a  Protestant  country  to  open  the  people’s  eyes  to  the 
insidious  scheme  of  a  Spiritual  Claimant  striving  to  use 
religion  as  a  cloak,  and  a  means  to  obtain  a  supreme  power 
politically  and  temporally.  And  as  this  Religious  (’laimaut 
is  gradually  adv’anciug  and  increasing  his  pretensions,  and 
almost  daily,  in  England,  enfolding  fresh  victims  within  his 
subtle  coils,  it  is  time  that  the  people  should  thoroughly 
understand  that  the  claim  of  the  Catholic  priests  to  supreme 
spiritual  power  is  a  wily  scheme  to  obtain  supreme  political 
and  temporal  power  also  ;  and  that  the  people  ought  therefore 
to  be  as  jealous  of  admitting  the  spiritual  claims  of  the 
Catholic  priests  as  the  Trojans  ought  to  have  been  jealous  of 
admitting  the  wooden  horse  of  the  subtle  Greeks ;  if  they 
would  be  saved  from  finding  out,  when  too  late,  that,  by 
admitting  the  claims  of  such  priests,  they,  like  the  Trojans, 
were  harbouring  the  deadly  foe  of  their  lil^rty. 

I  am,  &c.,  T.  G.  Headley. 

Petersham,  S.W. 


the  will  and  pleasure  of  men,  and  exercised  under  their  tra-  |  have  been  pLayed  300  times  in  succession  at  any  otl  er  period  ? 
ditioual  teaching,  is  a  practical  nullity  where  it  ought  to  be  It  h.as  not  yet  reached  the  end  of  its  <»reer,  and  it  dues  not 
most  efficacious,  is  too  often  made  mischievous  by  men’s  own  ^era  likely  to  fall  out  of  the  play-bill  before  its  unhappy 
weakness,  and  is  apt  to  be  set  aside  the  moment  it  interferes  interpreters  are  dead  of  old  age.  ^ 

with  their  interest  or  convenience.  We  desire  for  women  a  Ah  !  this  operetto,  a  centenaiian  three  times  over,  is,  I 
nobler  position,  a  more  legitimate  influence  than  this,  assure  you,  a  sign  of  the^  times.  Its^  unprecedented  success 

With  deep  gratitude  and  respect  to  Examiner  for  its  proves  that  we  are  only  just  recovering  somewhat.  How  I 
long-continued  generous  and  enlightened  teaching,  poor  actors  who,  for  nearly  a  year,  have  been  called 

Dec  13th  I  am  &c.,  L.  upon  for  the  same  jokes,  sung  the  same  songs,  and  have  no 

’  prospect  of  the  end  of  their  labours.  The  unhappy  creatures 

must  be  a  prey  to  a  terrible  nervous  disorder.  They  are  so 
closely  identified  with  their  parts  that  they  can  hardly  know 
at  .w’hat  precise  moment  of  the  day  they  are  playing  the 
comedy,  and  when  they  have  ceased  to  play  it.  I  do  not 
doubt,  for  instance,  that  the  violins  of  the  theatre  devoted  to 
the  operetta  of  Maestro  Lecoq  would  correctly  render,  of 
their  own  accord,  the  score  of  “  La  Fille  de  Madame 
Angot.” 

A  success  no  less  important,  although  of  quite  another 
kind,  is  that  earned  at  the  Gymnase  by  “  Monsieur  Alphonse,” 
a  comedy  of  Alexandre  Dumas  Dumas,  since  his  last 
piece,  the  “  Femme  de  Claude,”  so  ill-received  by  the  Parisian 
public,  vowed  to  renounce  the  dramatic  career  for  ever. 
Rash  oath  !  He  who  has  drunk  once  will  drink  again,  he 
who  has  written  will  write.  The  manager  of  the  Gymnase 
was  in  a  bad  way  ;  none  of  his  new  pieces  happened  to  attract 
people.  Connected  with  Dumas  by  a  long-standing  friend¬ 
ship,  be  confided  his  condition  to  him,  and  hinted  that  one  of  ’ 
his  comedies  alone  could  rescue  him  from  his  embarrassment. 
But  the  comedy  must  be  a  good  one.  Dumas,  who  wished 
nothing  better  than  an  excuse  for  giving  way,  gently  resisted 
for  form’s  sake,  and  ended  by  consenting.  In  a  few  months 
he  wrote  three  acts  which  are  not  far  from  constituting  a 
masterpiece. 

A  masterpiece !  Applied  to  a  modem  idea  the  word  seems 
rather  big,  and  it  is  rarely  that  we  are  disposed  to  recognise 
genius  in  our  contemporaries.  The  productions  of  living 
men  whom  we  elbow  on  the  boulevards  lack  prestige  in 
our  eyes.  On  the  other  hand,  we  frequently  exaggerate  the 
value  of  the  dead.  But  this  time  the  press  has  been  so 
unanimous  in  asserting  “Monsieur  Alphonse”  to  be  a 
remarkable  comedy,  the  public  has  confirmed  the  judgment 
of  the  papers  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  that  we  may  be 
permitted  to  believe  and  to  say  that  Dumas  is  the  most 
important  dramatist  of  the  age. 

Another  writer,  also  important, — the  more  so  that  he  is 
dead,  this  man — has  been  for  some  days  past  the  object  of 
many  commentaries.  I  refer  to  Prosper  Merim6e,  and  his 
two  volumes,  the  ‘Lettres  ^  une  Inconnue,’  which  have  just 
been  published. 

These  two  volumes  of  letters  smack  at  once  of  a  romance 
and  of  a  biographical  diary.  The  first  letter  is  dated  1841, 
and  the  Ihst  is  written  from  Cannes,  23rd  ^ptember,  1870. 
Merimde  wrote  it  two  hours  before  his  death.  Was  it  right 
to  publish  the  familiar  and  love  correspondence  of  this  emi¬ 
nent  writer  ?  Undoubtedly.  This  diary,  ironical  and  aflec- 
tionate,  sceptical  and  impassioned,  spirituel  without  an  eflfort, 
at  once  sparkling  and  simple,  was  a  part  of  French  literature, 
as  the  letters  of  Goethe  to  the  Baroness  von  Stein  were  a  part 
of  German  literature.  Did  the  family  of  the  Baroness  hesi¬ 
tate  to  publish  Goethe’s  cori’espondence  ?  How  could  M^ri- 
mee’s  ‘  Inconnue  ’  liesitate  to  impart  to  us  these  delightful 
pages  of  her  old  friend  ? 

It  is  superfluous,  I  imagine,  to  say  that  in  these  letters  the 
principal  thing  which  has  pricked  the  curiosity  of  us  Parisians 
is  the  Unknown  one. 

Who  is  she  ?  Do  you  know  ?  Do  you  suspect  ?  Are  there 
not  certain  clues  ?  Did  M6rimee  confide  her  name  to  no  one  ? 
Were  there  no  indiscretions  ? 

These  are  the  questions  which  we  ask  one  another,  and  to 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  reply. 

As  we  peruse  the  two  volumes,  carefully  collecting  the 
hints  scattered  through  the  letters,  we  are  able  to  trace  the 
following  outlines  of  the  mysterious  ‘  Inconnue.’ 

She  was  English,  and  well-born;  very  graceful,  very 
spiritnelle.  She  lived  independently  in  a  brilliant  circle. 

A  relative  had  left  her  a  handsome  fortune.  She  loved  travel, 
nature,  art,  accomplishments.  We  see  her  now  in  Spiiin,  now 
in  Italy,  now  in  Greece.  Wherever  she  w’ent,  it  was  France 
that  she  loved  the  best.  In  France  she  spent  the  greater 
part  of  her  life.  When  M^rimde  first  wrote  to  her,  she  was 
living  in  London.  A  few  months  afterwards  we  meet  her 
in  Paris,  at  the  opera,  at  the  Italiens,  leading  the  life  of  a 
genuine  Parisienne. 

She  was  undoubtedly  very  lovely.  Thirty  or  thirty-five 
years  ago  she  had  splendid  black  eyes,  about  which  Mdrim<*e 
in  his  letter  speaks  to  her,  both  in  French  and  English  ;  mag¬ 
nificent  hair,  hands  of  aristocratic  delic^y,  the  figure  of  a 
sylph.  We  conclude  that  she  loved  Mdrim^e,  but  otherwise 
than  as  M^rimee  loved  her.  Much  better,  she  averred. 

“  Wer  liebt  besser  ?  ”  Which  of  us  two  loves  the  best  ?  This 


PARISIAN  NOTES. 

Paris,  Dec.  16. 

At  every  ball  we  may  reckon  on  one  strange  phenomenon 
— no  one  cares  to  dance  the  first  dance.  In  vain  does  the 
hostess  lavish  her  sweetest  smiles,  in  vain  does  she  encourage 
the  young  folks  and  entreat  the  men  of  riper  years.  Every¬ 
body  replies,  “Oyes,  I  will  certainly  dance!”  but  the 
difficulty  is  that  no  one  will  begin.  At  last  the  hostess,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  her  guests  are  becoming  bored,  herself  sets  the 
example,  and  presently  the  ice  is  broken.  The  first  couple 
is  followed  by  others,  and  after  a  few  minutes  the  dancers 
are  so  many  that  it  needs  marvellous  skill  not  to  tread  on 
each  other’s  heels. 

Such,  in  a  few  w’ords,  is  our  situation  at  Paris.  We  are  agreed 
that  the  time  is  come  to  amuse  ourselves  a  little  ;  that  Paris 
ceases  to  be  Paris  when  so  long  deprived  of  its  entertain¬ 
ments  ;  that  its  industry,  its  trade  in  articles  of  luxury, 
imperatively  demand  the  resumption  of  a  life  of  pleasure  ; 
that  we  have  a  perilous  torpidity  to  shake  off ;  that  we  need 
thoroughly  to  rouse  ourselves  ;  that  we  must  live  once  more  ; 
— we  tell  ourselves  all  this,  but  we  rest  content  with  words. 
We  are  waiting  for  the  host  to  open  the  ball.  Dance  first 
“  M.  le  Mardchal !  ”  ’ 

The  head  of  the  State  will  presently  dance  and  make 
others  dance  at  the  Elys<?e.  He  has  promised  it.  These 
earliest  entertainments  will  be  succeeded  by  many  othei-s ; 
but  for  the  moment  our  salom  are  closed,  and  we  yawn  as 
we  look  at  each  other.  The  new  year  approaches  in  a  sad 
fashion.  Business,  generally  so  brisk  during  the  second  fort- 
night  in  December,  is  for  the  most  part  bad.  The  only 
enterprising  folk  who  still  successfully  struggle  against  the 
crisis  are  the  directors  of  theatres.  But  success  means 
differently  to  different  people,  and  theatrical  matters  have  been 
considerably  affected  during  the  last  few  years.  Money  being 
less  plentiful,  the  public  do  not  bring  it  so  readily  as  before  to 
the  inferior  plays.  They  no  longer  go  every  where';  they  select. 
And  naturally  they  select  the  play  which  they  have  heard 
most  praised.  As  they  go  less  frequently  to  the  theatre,  they 
wUl  only  go  where  they  are  tolerably  certain  to  be  aniused. 
This  explains  the  great  iiopularity  of  certain  pieces,  and  the 
neglect  of  certain  others  wliich  perhaps  deserve  a  better  fate. 
Would  that  famous  operetta,  “  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot  ” 
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(luestion,  which  she  addressed  to  him  in  German,  was  a  con¬ 
tinual  subject  of  dispute  between  them. 

In  one  letter,  dated  1842,  M^rimee  says  to  her  :  “If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  we  have  seen  each  other  six  or  seven  times  in 
six  years,  and,  adding  up  the  minutes,  we  may  have  passed 
three  or  four  hours  together,  during  half  of  which  we  did  not 
speak  to  each  other.” 

But  presently  afterwards  they  meet  again,  see  one  another 
more  frequently,  visit  the  Louvre  together,  take  long  walks 
in  the  Bois  de  Bellevue,  those  unequalled  woods,  so  near  to 
Paris  and  yet  so  far  ;  he  impassioned,  more  smitten  than  ever, 
she  cold,  “arm^e  d’une  enveloppe  de  glace.”  “You  are  all 
soul,”  he  says  to  her  ;  “you  are  one  of  those  ‘chilly  women  of 
the  north’;  you  only  live  with  your  head.  We  both  long  for 
the  impossible  :  you  that  I  were  a  statue,  I  that  you  were  not 
one.” 

Such  is  the  heroine  of  this  book,  in  which  portraitures 
abound,  sketches  drawn  by  a  light  hand,  landscapes  with 
all  the  sharp  precision  given  by  nitric  acid.  Her  mask 
is  an  additional  charm.  We  have  naturally  tried  to  raise  it  a 
little.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Unknown  was  no  other  than 
Madame  de  Montigo,  mother  of  the  ex-£mpress,  whom 
Mdrim^e,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicions,  has  turned  into  a 
black-eyed  Englishwoman.  But  the  friendship  which  the 
writer  professed  for  Madame  de  Montigo  had  not  much  in 
common  with  the  sentiments  of  platonic  love  with  which  the 
letters  to  the  Unknown  are  saturated. 

I  should  be  rather  tempted  to  believe  that  “  I’Inconnue  ”  is 
a  fictitious  person,  created  by  M^rim^’s  imagination,  and  of 
whom  the  poet  had  ended  by  becoming  enamoured,  as 
Pygmalion  of  his  statue. 

It  is  ^rhaps  less  romantic,  but  it  is  beyond  question  more 
probable.  Arnold  Mortibr. 


THE  MISSIONARIES. 

(After  Heranyer.) 

Satan  said  one  day  in  hell 
“  Our  assistance  is  i-equired  ; 

For  the  ciiuse  we  love  so  well 
With  new  strength  must  be  insj^ired, 

So  a  Mission  I  ordain  ; 

Devils  !  work  with  all  your  might  ; 

Fan  the  Church’s  fires  again, 

Quench  the  rays  of  heavenly  light. 

“  Slyly  through  the  country  press, 

Crowd  the  cities,  scour  the  vales. 

Take  the  clergy’s  form  and  drese. 

And  be  sure  to  hide  your  tails ; 

Great  the  credit  you  will  gain. 

Win  the  day  in  heaven’s  despite ; 

Fan  the  Church’s  fires  again. 

Quench  the  rays  of  heavenly  light. 

“  Signs  and  wonders  shall  not  fail 
If  it  rests  with  you  alone. 

Beat  the  harvests  flat  with  hail 
That  by  heretics  are  sown  ; 

Swear,  that  o’er  the  world  to  reign, 

Jesus  Christ  has  given  you  right ; 

Fan  the  Church’s  fires  again. 

Quench  the  rays  of  heavenly  light; 

“  Humbler  rogues  to  you  shall  yield, 
Ruined  homes  to  you  shall  fall. 

Laymen  leave  to  you  the  field. 

And  the  women  praise  you  all, 

All  their  wants  to  you  explain, 

In  your  secret  shrines  at  night ; 

Fan  the  Church’s  fires  again. 

Quench  the  rays  of  heavenly  light. 

“  In  the  happy  days  of  old. 

Priests  could  point  the  murderer’s  knife  ; 
Kings  who  left  the  Papal  fold. 

Risked  the  loss  of  land  and  life  ; 

Now  to  serve  you  they  disdain. 

In  your  paths  take  no  delight ; 

Fan  the  Church’s  fires  again. 

Quench  the  rays  of  heavenly  light !  ” 

Satan,  after  this  oration. 

With  his  battle-flag  unfurled. 

Led  his  host  through  ev’ery  nation 
Trying  to  convert  the  world. 

Night  descends  on  hill  and  plain. 
Shadowy  spectres  crowd  in  sight. 

Fan  the  Church’s  fires  again. 

Quench  the  rays  of  heavenly  light ! 


FREE-THINKING  AND  PLAIN-SPEAKING. 

Essays  on  Free-  Thinking  and  Plain-Speaking.  By  Leslie 
Stephen.  Longmans. 

It  does  not  follow  that  we  agree  with  Mr  Stephen’s 
opinions  because  we  cordially  rejoice  at  their  expression  in 
these  essays.  We  believe  that  both  those  who  agree  and 
those  who  disagree  with  his  conclusions  must  alike  wel¬ 
come  a  book  written  in  excellent  taste,  with  full  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  feelings  of  opponents,  yet  with  an  unflinching 
determination  to  avoid  ambiguity  either  of  thought  or 
language.  Surely  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  argue  that  there 
is  no  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of 
thinking  men  and  women  in  regard  to  the  fundamental 
dogmas  of  Christianity.  Surely,  also,  if  such  "uneasiness 
may  be  assumed,  nothing  but  good  can  come  of  the  sincere 
attempt  of  capable  persons  to  express  their  opinions  plainly. 
This,  again,  is  too  obvious  to  require  argument.  The  un¬ 
settled  feeling  is  too  prevalent  to  admit  of  any  hope  that 
it  can  be  set  at  rest  without  a  thorough  reopening  even  of 
those  questions  that  have  till  lately  been  considered  as 
settled  for  ever.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  evil  that  this  should 
be  so — an  evil  which  we  deplore,  inasmuch  as  it  appears 
to  render  much  sorrow  and  much  discord  inevitable :  but 
no  evil  of  such  magnitude  can  be  allayed  by  the  simple 
process  of  ignoring  it.  It  cannot  be  ignored  for  long,  and 
while  ignored  it  is  a  source  of  incessant  anxiety,  not  to  say 
of  self-deception,  which  is  dangerous  to  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  morality.  No  man  deceives  himself  as  to  the  tenor 
of  his  opinions  without  the  gravest  mischief.  No  nation 
can  afford  to  be  in  blindness  as  to  the  real  set  of  the  stream 
in  which  its  educated  thought  is  running.  We  agree, 
therefore,  with  Mr  Stephen  that  the  time  for  plain-speak¬ 
ing  has  arrived — nay,  we  should  almost  go  further  and  say 
that  an  apology  is  not  so  much  needed  for  present  plain¬ 
ness  as  for  past  reticence  on  the  part  of  many  who  have 
obviously  arrived  at  Mr  Stephen’s  conclusions,  but  who 
have  shrunk  from  their  unreserved  expression.  Such  an 
apology,  we  believe,  might  be  made  with  success,  but  the 
case  is  not  so  clear  that  no  apology  is  needed. 

It  is  not  in  the  essays  themselves  that  their  full  signifi¬ 
cance  is  to  be  found.  It  is  not  what  Mr  Stephen  says,  but 
the  fact  of  his  saying  it  at  all,  that  must  make  people  ask 
themselves  what  sort  of  a  pass  we  have  come  to.  If  this 
book  had  been  the  work  of  an  obscure  or  anonymous 
author  it  might  have  been  welcomed  in  a  few  friendly 
sentences  as  very  agreeable  reading,  and  as  showing  abun- 
dant  signs  of  sincerity  and  culture.  This  would  have  been 
high  and  well-merited  praise,  but  it  would  have  been 
enough.  Coming  from  Mr  Stephen,  however,  these  essays 
must  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  it  appears  to  us 
a  very  pregnant  one.  Mr  Stephen  is  a  well-known  man — 
sufficiently  well-known  to  make  it  notorious  that  he  is  not 
one  to  outrage  public  feeling  :  we  take  it  there  is  no  one 
who  would  more  carefully  avoid  saying  anything  which 
might  shock  or  scandalise  the  average  intelligence  of 
his  day.  We  do  not  say  this  reproachfully  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  believe  this  to  be  the  bounden  duty  of  a  writer, 
and  it  is  on  this  ground  that  we  should  rest  our  apology  for 
those  who  might  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of  hypocrisy  in 
not  having  spoken  plainly  sooner.  To  sail  near  the  wind 
at  all  in  this  matter  is,  in  our  .opinion,  to  sail  a  great  deal 
too  near  it.  We  imagine  both  that  Mr  Stephen  would 
agree  with  us  here,  and  also  that  he  is  an  excellent  judge  of 
what  is  and  is  not  sailing  near  the  wind.  He  is  one  of 
those  whose  precedent  may  be  quoted  with  authority,  which 
safe  men  may  follow  in  the  confidence  that  his  example 
will  not  betray  them  into  anything  approaching  indiscre¬ 
tion.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  it  is  that  is  thus  established 
as  in  no  way  running  counter  to  the  educated  feeling  of  our 
times. 

Let  us  take  the  following  passage  from  the  best  and  most 
important — though  by  no  means  the  most  interesting — of 
the  essays : — 

To  the  first  question,  Why  trouble  the  last  moments  of  a  dying 
creed  ray  reply  would  be  in  brief  that  I  do  not  desire  to  quench  the 
lingering  vitedity  of  the  dying  so  much  as  to  lay  the  phantom  of  the 
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This  is  plain-speaking  with  a  vengeance.  If  we  are  truly 
Christian,  it  behoves  us  to  be  up  and  doing  when  a  man  of 
Mr  Stephen’s  weight  thinks  it  safe  to  assume,  without 
argument,  that  our  faith  is  not  dying,  but  already  dead. 
As  we  said  above,  we  are  not  prepared  to  agree  or  disagree 
with  this  assumption ;  that  is  altogether  beside  the  mark ; 
we  are  simply  calling  attention  to  a  sign  of  the  times.  We 
have  seen  no  such  sign  hitherto ;  it  is  distinctly  a  new  fea¬ 
ture  ;  for  not  only,  he  thinks,  has  argument  been  decreed 
necessary,  but  it  has  also  been  decreed  necessary  to  shirk  or 
obscure  conclusions  which  that  argument  must  inevitably 
lead  to.  Here  we  have  all  changed.  It  is  the  argument 
which  drops  out  as  unnecessary,  and  the  conclusions  which 
assert  themselves  fearlessly.  It  seems  impossible  to  avoid 
surmising  that  we  must  be  upon  the  eve  of  a  great  change. 

Let  us  take  another  passage  from  the  many  similar  ones 
which  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  book  ; — 


more  than  any  other  to  bring  the  professedly  miraculous 
within  the  pale  of  history,  and  to  depict  the  demigods  of 
ecclesiastical  story  as  human  beings  actuated  by  just  the 
same  motives  as  may  be  at  our  own  day  observed  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  every  ecclesiastical  body,  from  the  (Ecumenical 
Council  to  the  Wesleyan  Conference.  The  same  view  is 
indeed  presented  in  a  far  more  attractive  form  by  M.  Benan, 
whose  ‘  Apostles  ’  will  always  be  the  work  most  adapted 
for  popular  reading.  We  may  trust,  however,  that  there 
are  readers  enough  who  will  not  be  deterred  by  a  fatiguing 
elaboration  of  treatment  and  a  cumbrous  style  from  resort¬ 
ing  to  the  original  source  of  information,  without  which 
the  authentic  history  of  the  apostolic  age  would  have  been 
“A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew.” 


And  hence,  too,  the  time  has  come  for  speaking  plainly.  If 
you  would  wait  to  speak  the  truth  until  you  can  replace  the  old 
decaying  formula  by  a  completely  elaborated  system,  you  must 
wait  for  ever ;  for  the  system  can  never  be  elaborated  until  its 
leading  principles  have  been  boldly  enunciated.  Keconstruct,  it 
is  said,  before  you  destroy.  But  you  must  destroy  in  order  to 
reconstruct.  The  old  husk  of  dead  faith  is  pushed  off  by  the 
growth  of  living  beliefs  below,  but  how  can  they  grow  unless  they 
find  distinct  utterance  ?  and  how  can  they  be  distinctly  uttered 
without  condemning  the  doctrines  which  they  are  to  replace? 
The  truth  cannot  be  uttered  without  condemning  the  falsehood. 
Pleasant  as  the  process  might  be  of  announcing  the  truth  and 
leaving  the  falsehood  to  decay  of  itself,  it  cannot  be  carried  into 


practice. 


To  inculcate  reticence  at  the  present  moment  is  simply  to  advise 
us  to  give  one  more  chance  to  the  development  of  some  new  form 
of  superstition.  If  the  faith  of  the  future  is  to  be  a  faith  which 
can  satisfy  the  roost  cultivated  as  well  as  the  feeblest  intellects,  it 
must  be  founded  on  an  unflinching  respect  for  realities.  If  its 
partisans  are  to  win  a  deflnite  victory,  they  must  cease  to  show 
quarter  to  lies.  The  problem  is  stated  plainly  enough  to  leave  no 
room  for  hesitation.  We  can  distinguish  the  truth  from  falsehood, 
and  see  when  confusion  has  been  reproduced,  and  truth  been 
pressed  into  the  service  of  falsehood.  Nothing  more  is  wanted 
but  to  go  forward  boldly,  and  reject  once  for  all  the  weary  com- 
momises  which  have  become  a  mere  vexation  to  all  honest  men. 
The  goal  is  clearly  in  sight,  though  it  may  be  distant ;  and  we 
decline  any  longer  to  travel  hi  disguise  by  circuitous  paths,  or  to 
apologise  for  being  in  the  right.  Let  us  think  freely  and^  speak 
plainly,  and  we  shall  have  the  highest  satisfaction  that  man  can 
enjoy — the  consciousness  that  we  have  done  what  little  lies  in 
ourselves  to  do  for  the  maintenance  of  the  truth,  on  which  the 
moral  development  and  the  happiness  of  our  race  depend. 


This  may  be  very  atheistical  doctrine,  but  it  is  uncom¬ 
monly  like  the  outspeaking  of  a  profoundly  religious  mind : 
of  a  mind  which  would  echo  the  saying  of  Walt  Whitman  : 


-  Each  is  not  for  its  own  sake  ; 

I  say  the  whole  earth  and  all  the  stars  in  the  sky  are  for 
religion's  sake  ; 

I  say  no  man  has  ever  yet  been  half  devout  enough  ; 
None  has  ever  yet  adored  or  worshipped  half  enough. 


It  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  spirit  which  makes  or 
mars  a  book,  a  life,  a  nation.  When  it  is  felt  to  exist 
nothing  can  be  painful,  when  it  does  not  exist  there  can  be 
no  pleasure.  Those  who  deny  and  those  who  assert  the 
personality  of  the  Divinity  can  meet  in  common  adoration 
of  tlie  Divine.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  this,  at  any  rate, 
can  never  at  any  moment  or  in  any  place  be  wanting  to 
those  who  prize  it. 

We  have  no  space  for  more.  We  can  only  say  that  we 
regard  this  book  as  a  distinct  landmark  in  the  progress  of 
that  great  struggle  which  cannot  be  long  delayed.  If  it 
does  not  greatly  enlarge  the  domain  of  human  thought,  it 
assuredly  extends  the  boundaries  of  one  that  is  hardly  less 
important — licensed  utterance.  Samuel  Butler. 


PAUL  THE  APOSTLE. 

Paul,  the  Apoitle  of  Jesm  Christ,  His  Life  and  Works,  his 
Epistles  and  Teachings.  A  Contribution  to  a  Critical  History 
of  Primitive  Christianity.  By  F.  C.  Baur.  Second  Edition. 
Translated  from  the  German.  Williams  and  Norgate. 

The  Committee  of  the  Theological  Translation  Fund 
have  been  well  advised  in  selecting  for  early  publication 
F.  0.  Baur’s  great  work  on  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles — a  work  which  has  thrown  a  new  light 
on  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  and  contributed  almost 


Like  most  great  discoveries,  Baur’s  was  a  very  simple 
one,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  the  observation  that  St 
Paul  must  needs  be  the  best  authority  for  all  particulars 
respecting  himself.  It  follows  that,  in  case  of  a  discrepancy 
between  the  testimony  of  his  own  writings  and  that  of  his 
biographer,  the  latter  must  give  way.  Such  discrepancies 
exist,  and  some  of  them  are  of  extreme  importance.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (ch.  ix.)  Paul,  imme¬ 
diately  upon  his  conversion,  preaches  at  Damascus,  subse¬ 
quently  proceeds  direct  to  Jerusalem,  and  is  there  introduced 
%  Barnabas  to  the  elder  apostles,  with  whom  he  associates 
continually.  ‘  St.  Paul  himself  (Galat.  i.)  tells  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  story  : — “  I  conferred  not  vnth  flesh  and  blood :  neither 
went  I  up  to  Jerusalem  to  them  that  were  apostles  before  me, 
but  I  went  into  Arabia,  and  returned  again  unto  Damascus. 
Then  after  three  years  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  see  Peter, 
and  abode  with  him  fifteen  days  ;  but  other  of  the  apostles 
saw  I  none,  save  James,  the  Lord’s  brother.”  Paul’s  ob¬ 
ject  in  making  this  statement,  which,  if  false,  must  have 
been  immediately  exposed,  is  to  establish  a  circumstance 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Acts  to  gloss  over — his  com¬ 
plete  independence  of  the  earlier  apostles  in  virtue  of  the 
revelation  made  specially  to  himself.  He  is  determined  to 
show  that  he  owed  them  no  obligation  or  deference,  and 
had  not  been  and  could  not  have  been  influenced  by  them 
in  any  way.  He  even  speaks  with  a  sarcasm  not  very  re¬ 
mote  from  disdain  of  “  those  who  seemed  to  be  somewhat ; 
whatsoever  they  were  it  maketh  no  matter  to  me ;  God 
accepteth  no  man’s  person  ”  (Galat.  ii.  6).  From  v.  9  it 
appears  that  the  personages  thus  disparaged  were  no  other 
than  Peter,  James,  and  John.  A  few  verses  further  on  we 
find  mention  of  a  serious  controversy,  involving  personal 
altercation,  between  Paul  and  Peter.  “  When  Peter  was 
come  to  Antioch,  I  withstood  him  to  the  face,  because  he 
was  to  be  blamed :  ”  his  offence  being  his  compliance  with 
the  demands  of  the  Judaizers,  who  insisted  on  the  Gentile 
converts  observing  the  law  of  Moses.  Turning  to  the  Acts 
for  illustration  of  this  remarkable  incident,  we  find  it  en¬ 
tirely  ignored.  We  are  told  indeed  (xv.  1)  that  “  certain 
men  which  came  down  from  Judaea  (to  Antioch)  taught 
the  brethren,  and  said,  ‘  Except  ye  be  circumcised  after  the 
law  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved.’  ”  Not  the  slightest 
hint  of  Peter’s  presence  along  with  these  men,  of  the  en¬ 
couragement  he  ’  gave  them,  or  of  the  remonstrances  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  by  Paul.  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
him  participating  in  the  discussions  of  the  Apostolic 
College  at  Jerusalem,  to  which  the  question  is  referred  by 
the  contending  parties  at  Antioch,  and  promoting  the  de¬ 
cision,  embodied  in  a  circular  epistle  to  the  churches,  by 
which  the  dispute  is  determined  in  favour  of  St  Paul. 
This  account  might  have  passed  unchallenged  but  for  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  which  unanswerably  proves  that  no 
such  Apostolic  encyclical  can  have  existed.  Paul  need  but 
have  cited  it  to  silence  his  antagonists.  So  far  from  doing 
so,  he  expends  his  strength  in  argument  and  entreaty,  in 
expostulation  and  rebuke  ;  he  strains  his  own  personal  in¬ 
fluence  to  the  uttermost,  and  indulges  in  something  more 
than  inuendoes  at  the  expense  of  the  apostles,  by  whom, 
if  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  could  be  trusted,  the  point  had 
already  been  decided  in  his  favour.  This  noble  epistle— 
the  epitome  of  all  that  can  be  said  in  the  cause  of  the  spirit 
against  the  letter— is  palpably  the  work  of  one  struggling 
against  the  weight  of  external  authority,  and  barely  up¬ 
borne  by  the  intensity  bf  his  own  independent  conviction. 
What  the  elder  apostles  meanwhile  thought  of  him  may  be 
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inferred  from  St  John’s  denunciation  (Rev.  ii.  2)  of  “them 
that  say  they  are  apostles,  and  are  not.”  Paul  tnay  not 
be  intended  here,  but  there  is  no  record  of  any  one  else 
beside  the  Twelve  having  laid  claim  to  apostleship. 

Paul  went  to  his  grave  suspected  and  almost  disowned. 
But  an  event  was  at  hand  which  changed  the  aspect  of  the 
controversy.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  reduced  the 
Jewish  element  in  the  Church  to  insignificance,  and  shifted 
the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  Gentiles.  Christianity  must 
become  Pauline  or  must  perish ;  the  choice  was  not  difficult, 
but  the  problem  remained  of  saving  the  credit  of  the  elder 
apostles.  To  meet  this  difficulty  the  Acts  were  composed ; 
the  work  of  a  most  gifted  writer,  inferior  to  few  historians 
in  dramatic  and  pictorial  power,  and  who  has  unquestion* 
ably  possessed  and  employed  valuable  and  authentic  mate¬ 
rials,  but  who  subordinates  everything  to  his  specific 
polemical  purpose.  The  key  to  his  system  is  the  dexterous 
approximation  of  Peter  to  Paul — Petrine  characteristics 
being  bestowed  on  the  one,  Pauline  on  the  other — until  the 
two  figures,  once  so  sharply  contrasted,  have  become  hardly 
■distinguishable.  If  Peter  has  a  vision  in  virtue  of  which 
he  proclaims  the  admissibility  of  Gentiles  to  Christ’s  king¬ 
dom  before  Paul  has  said  a  word  on  the  subject,  i^aul  cir¬ 
cumcises  a  disciple  and  shaves  his  own  head  on  account  of 
a  vow.  Peter’s  miracles,  in  the  first  half  of  the  book,  are 
repeated  by  Paul  in  the  second ;  and  the  way  was  thus 
paved  for  the  subsequent  association  of  both  apostles  with 
the  Neronic  persecution,  which  was  unquestionably  fatal  to 
one  of  them.  A  century  and  a-half  later  we  find  them 
joint  heroes  of  a  romance  recording  the  defeat  of  Simon 
Magus — then  and  since  the  type  of  all  false  apostles — but 
ori^nally,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  a  Judaeo-Chriatian 
caricature  of  St  Paul  himself. 

The  Church  and  Peter  were  great  gainers  by  the  accom¬ 
modation  wrought  out  by  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles ;  the  only  sufferer  was  St  Paul  himself.  To  know 
him  merely  from  the  Acts  is  not  to  know  him.  An  inde¬ 
fatigable  missionary  and  accomplished  orator — something 
between  Henry  Martyn  and  Cicero— takes  the  place  of  the 
sublime  and  unique  character  portrayed  with  such  exquisite 
artlessness  in  the  Epistles — a  character  of  intense  contrasts,  | 
embracing  and  reconciling  the  greatest  apparent  contradic¬ 
tions — ^so  impetuous  yet  so  gentle,  so  austere  yet  so  affec¬ 
tionate,  so  uncompromising  yet  so  considerate ;  enthusiastic 
to  the  verge  of  mental  unsoundness,  yet  unsurpassed  for 
practical  administrative  ability ;  illogical  to  preposterous¬ 
ness,  yet  carrying  all  before  him  by  dint  of  sheer  common 
sense ;  the  apostle  of  faith,  yet  the  most  eloquent  panegyrist 
of  love ;  a  Pharisee,  yet  the  most  strenuous  antagonist  of 
formalism  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  In  restoring  a 
character  of  such  inimitable  originality,  criticism  has  made 
ample  amends  for  her  dissipation  of  the  pleasing  fiction  of 
the  peace  and  unity  of  the  primitive  Church. 

Our  estimate  of  St  Paul’s  character  will  not  be  materially 
affected  by  the  decision  respecting  the  genuineness  of  the 
minor  epistles  attributed  to  him,  on  which  point  Baur  appears 
to  us  unreasonably  sceptical.  Like  many  German  critics,  he 
almost  seems  to  assume  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  upon 
the  apostles  rather  than  upon  theimpugners  of  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  an  ancient  document.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
start  objections  incapable  of  refutation  at  this  time  of  day, 
but  which  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  contemporary 
circumstances  would  have  dispelled  in  an  instant.  Some 
dissimilarity  of  style  and  thought  may  perhaps  be  esta¬ 
blished  between  the  more  remote  members  of  the  Pauline 
series,  but  by  considering  all  in  juxtaposition,  they  will  be 
seen  to  shade  off  into  each  other  without  a  break.  Nor  is 
any  motive  for  forgery  very  apparent :  in  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon  there  is  assuredly  none,  even  could  we  imagine 
another  writer  of  the  first  or  second  century  capable  of 
producing  such  another  model  of  delicate  humanity,  digni¬ 
fied  courtesy,  and  irresistible  j^rsuasion.  If,  however,  we 
admit  this  one  minor  epistle,  it  seems  mere  cavilling  to 
scruple  at  the  rest,  the  pastoral  epistles  excepted,  which 
are  undoubtedly  suspicious  on  many  grounds,  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  few  men  believe  to  be  by 
Paul.  We  should  hardly  attach  much  importance  to  the 
authority  of  so  erratic  a  divine  as  Marcion  on  these  points ; 
but  if  his  rejection  of  these  epistles  ought,  as  Baur  thinks,  j 


to  count  for  something,  equal  weight  should  be  given  to  his 
admission  of  the  rest.  Baur  also  appears  to  us  to  carry 
his  depreciation  of  the  Acts  as  an  historical  authority  to  the 
length  of  extravagance.  The  writer’s  apologetic  purpose 
does  not  vitiate  his  descriptions  of  the  occurrences  in  which 
he  personally  participated,  which  are  described  with  a  spirit 
and  vivacity  clearly  indicative  of  an  eyewitness.  The  set 
speeches,  indeed,  are  probably  compositions  of  his  own, 
according  to  the  conventional  practice  of  the  classical 
historians;  but  if  Dr  Baur ’had  ever  ventured  forth  from 
his  study  or  lecture-room  into  an  excited  crowd,  he  would 
not  have  doubted  that  the  Ephesian  mob  is  painted  from 
the  life.  The  paucity  of  miracles,  from  the  point  (ch.  16) 
where  the  narrator  begins  to  speak  in  bis  own  person,  is 
also  a  fact  that  should  be  noted  to  his  credit.  Several 
remarkable  circumstances  are  indeed  mentioned,  which, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  age,  the  writer  might  fairly 
regard  as  miraculous.  With  a  single  exception,  however, 
the  liberation  of  Paul  and  Silas  by  an  earthquake,  evidently 
designed  as  a  counterpart  to  Peter’s  deliverance  by  an  angel, 
these  admit  of  a  perfectly  natural  interpretation.  The 
disappearance  of  miracles  in  the  presence  of  even  a  mode¬ 
rately  honest  eyewitness,  is  a  fact  which  impiety  alone  can 
venture  to  explain. 

We  have  indicated  the  sources  of  Baur’s  strength  and 
weakness,  as  they  appear  to  us.  One  of  the  latter — the 
heaviness  of  his  style,  or  rather  the  absence  of  any  style — 
is  faithfully  preserved  by  the  translator,  who  deserves  great 
credit  for  his  conscientious  accuracy,  and  his  resistance  to 
all  temptations  to  enliven  his  author.  Most  subjects, 
treated  in  Baur’s  manner,  would  become  inexpressibly 
wearisome,  but  the  interest  of  his  present  theme  is  so  great, 
and  his  contribution  to  it  so  important,  that  the  reader 
experiences  no  sensation  of  dreariness;  his  emotions  are 
rather  those  pertinent  to  honest  and  well-requited  labour, 
such  as  heavy  ploughing  in  a  rich  soil. 

Reginald  Gaenet. 


THREE  NOVELS. 

I  Hubert  FreeWs  Prosperity.  By  Mrs  Newton  Crosland.  In  Three 
Volnmes.  Hnrst  and  Blackett. 

Margaret' and  Elisabeth.  A  StoiT  of  the  Sea.  By  Katherine 
Saunders.  Heniy  S.  Kinf;;  and  Co. 

Lottie  Darling.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson.  In  Three  Volnmes. 
Hurst  and  Blackett. 

(1.)  This  novel  can  safely  be  recommended  as  a  thoroughly 
wholesome  and  pure-minded  book.  It  differs  from  the  general 
run  of  novels  in  the  fact  that  the  condensing,  which  would 
certainly  improve  it,  is  needed  chiefiy,  though  not  entirely, 
in  the  first  volume.  The  authoress  tries  to  influence  her 
readers’  opinion  of  the  characters  by  a  detailed  account  of 
what  she  means  them  to  be ;  and  throughout  the  book  the 
light  is  thrown,  on  them  from  without,  instead  of  falling 
on  to  them  through  the  incidents  of  the  story.  Mrs  Freeth 
is  an  excellent  character.  Her  difficulty  in  getting  over  the 
lifelong  habit  of  frugality,  which  her  husband’s  success 
renders  suddenly  useless,  and  the  slight  coldness  between 
them  in  consequence,  is  most  naturally  described,  as  well 
as  the  manner  in  which  her  failing  sight  and  heavy  family 
troubles  reunite  them  in  time  more  closely  than  ever. 
Catherine  is  also  a  very  pleasing  character ;  but  we  very 
much  doubt  whether  three  hours’  acquaintance  at  a  London 
dinner-party  with  even  the  “  pearl  of  women  ”  (wherever 
she  may  be  found)  would  keep  any  man  a  melancholy 
bachelor  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  as  it  threatens  to  do 
for  Algernon  Eaybrooke.  When  next  Mrs  Crosland  favours 
us  with  a  story,  and  we  certainly  hope  that  she  will  do  so 
again,  perhaps  she  may  have  learnt  to  let  her  puppets  work 
their  own  way,  without  ticketing  each  one  first  with  three 
pages  of  description.  This,  though  somewhat  diminishing 
the  length  of  the  book,  will  add  very  greatly  to  ite 
interest. 


(2.)  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conjecture  that  Margaret 
and  EUzaheth  is  a  piecemeal  composition.  Only  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  latter  half  of  the  story  has  been  written 
either  independently  of  or  at  a  later  period  than  the  former 
can  we  account  for  the  decided  break  of  aim,  tendency. 
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and  even  method  of  narration  which  occurs  in  so  marked 
a  way  on  the  198th  page.  Till  then  the  tale  corresponds 
to  its  title.  Its  interest  centres  in  Elizabeth,  the  sailor’s 
widow,  and  Margaret,  to  whom  she  extends  her  motherly 
and  sisterly  help.  When  Margaret  and  her  husband  meet 
towards  the  middle  of  the  volume,  we  feel  there  are  several 
things  left  unsettled.  Margaret’s  faults  in  marrying  a  man 
she  did  not  love,  and  in  running  away  from  him  the  same 
day,  are  unconfessed,  much  less  atoned  for ;  and  her  husband 
U  almost  as  unsafe  a  mac  to  live  with  as  when  he  forced  his 
wife  to  endure  the  brutalities  of  a  tipsy  wedding  feast,  and 
shot  his  supposed  rival  the  next  day.  This  being  the  case, 
the  remaining  pages  would  be  naturally  occupied  with  a 
squaring  of  moral  accounts,  and  with  adding  the  necessary 
details  to  characters  but  roughly  sketched  at  the  outset. 
Instead  of  this,  from  the  198th  page  onwards,  Margaret 
and  Elizabeth  for  all  practical  purposes  drop  out  of  the 
story  ;  Elizabeth’s  husband,  who  was  not  drowned  but  cast¬ 
away,  is  discovered  by  Margaret’s  husband,  and  the  latter 
writes  of  voyages,  mutinies,  shipwrecks,  starvation,  escape 
from  savages,  and  final  safety,  in  the  form  of  a  journal. 
To  make  the  break  still  more  decisive,  the  division  into 
chapters  is  changed  into  division  into  parts.  We  are  inclined 
to  rate  the  journal  of  the  husbands  higher  than  the  story 
of  the  wives,  but  neither  completes  nor  seems  to  belong  to 
the  other. 

Beside  th^s  defect  of  construction,  Miss  Saunders  falls 
into  a  minor  error,  easily  detected,  and  yet  one  to  which 
most  young  novelists  are  blind,  of  trying  to  define  character 
by  tricks  of  speech.  Thus  Elizabeth’s  husband  is  con¬ 
stantly  saying  “  I  see,  I  see,”  while  Elizabeth  herself  is 
equally  wearisome  with  her  “  Ah  laws,  this  world  !  ”  There 
occur  also  a  few  inelegant  provincialisms  which  betray  the 
unpractised  pen,  such  as  Then  there  was  to  go  into  the 
sandy  little  garden,  &c.,”  and  “clutching  to  Molly’s  gown 
for  support ;  ”  besides  some  minor  slips  that  may  be  mis¬ 
prints.  We  are  chiefiy  anxious  to  say  all  that  can  be  said 
in  blame  of  the  author  of  *  Gideon’s  Bock,*  because  we 
hope  to  see  novels  of  this  sort  free  from  all  the  blemishes 
we  have  named.  They  are  much  wanted.  Authors  who 
can  write  as  freshly  and  truthfully  of  homely  scenes  and 
village  life  as  Miss  Saunders  are  scarce  enough ;  and  espe¬ 
cially  we  cannot  recall  any  one  'who  has  treated  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  fisher  folk  on  the  whole  so  successfully. 
Would  she  restrict  her  pen  to  a  chain  of  more  probable 
incidents,  such  as  is  to  be  found  almost  ready  to  hand  at 
any  village  on  the  coast,  she  could  then  find  time  for  a 
deeper  study  of  character  and  the  perfection  of  a  style  that 
already  abounds  in  a  natural  and  lofty  simplicity. 

H.  F.  0. 


of  his  expenditure  while  abroad  as  an  excellent  joke. 
Albert  and  Lottie  of  course  are  in  love  with  each  other ; 
and  Sir  James  and  Lady  Darling  are  pleased  with  the 
prospect  of  such  a  good  match.  Troubles,  however,  soon 
crop  up ;  the  bank  is  ruined,  and  Mr  Guerdon  dies  in  a 
few  hours  from  an  attack  of  heart  disease,  just  in  time  to 
escape  arrest  for  forgery  in  connection  with  one  of  his 
partner’s  frauds.  Sir  James  Darling  will  not  allow  his 
daughter  to  marry  the  son  of  a  man  accused  of  such  a 
crime.  Albert,  too,  resigns  all  claim  on  Lottie,  and 
starts  at  once  for  London.  He  is  possessed  of  5,000Z.,  a 
legacy  left  by  his  mother,  upon  which  he  determines  to 
build  his  fortune,  hoping  in  the  end  to  pay  his  father’s 
debts  and  clear  his  name  in  the  eyes  of  .the  world.  We 
refrain  from  disclosing  the  extraordinary  measures  by 
which  he  contrives  to  lose  his  personality,  to  pass  amongst 
friends  as  a  perfect  stranger,  to  amass  a  great  sum  of 
money  in  a  few  years,  and  to  emerge  at  the  end  of  the 
story  as  happy,  as  good,  and  as  handsome  as  at  the 
beginning. 

We  question  whether  Mr  Jeaffreson  has  not  failed  in 
the  character  of  Albert  Guerdon.  A  man  so  tender-hearted 
as  he  appears  to  be  in  the  early  part  of  the  story  could 
hardly,  under  any  circumstances,  become  so  strangely  vin¬ 
dictive  and  implacable  as  he  is  depicted  in  the  latter  part. 
Sharpswell,  too,  is  a  trifle  overdone.  A  man  so  insolent 
and  overbearing  to  all  the '  outer  world  would  be  sure  to 
carry  a  little  of  those  failings  into  private  life.  Many  of 
the  minor  characters  strike  us  as  being  better  drawn,  as, 
for  instance,  Mr  Guerdon  senior,  the  Darlings,  and  Harold 
Cannick.  Mr  Jeaffreson  would  do  well  to  dispense  with 
the  affectation  of  peculiar  and  by  no  means  euphonious 
names,  such  as  Gimlett  Scrivener,  and  Boringdonshire. 
He  seems  to  share,  too,  in  common  with  Mr  Wilkie  Cojilins, 
the  idea  that  when  a  particularly  nice  surgical  operation  is 
required,  a  foreigner  must  of  necessity  be  called  in.  Mr 
Collins,  wishing  to  give  “  Poor  Miss  Finch  ”  her  sight, 
brings  forward  a  German  oculist ;  and  Mr  Jeaffreson’s  hero 
has  to  have  his  superciliary  muscles  cut  by  a  Frenchman. 
Notwithstanding  various  shortcomings,  Lottie  Darling  is 
a  story  of  healthy  tone,  and  readable  throughout.  Though 
it  may  not  increase  its  author’s  reputation,  it  will  certainly 
not  greatly  detract  from  it.  E.  S. 


A  BOOK  OF  GOSSIP. 


My  Recollections  from  1806  to  1873.  Bv  Lord'William  Pitt  Len¬ 
nox.  In  Two  Volumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 


(3.)  Lottie  Darling  is  by  no  means  an  uninteresting 
story.  Considerable  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  the  plot,  and 
the  characters  are  fairly  drawn.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reader’s  credulity  is  greatly  taxed  by  the  improbability  of 
the  leading  incidents.  Mr  Jeaffreson,  in  a  “word  to  the 
reader,”  wishes  to  defend  himself  from  this  imputation.  Of 
course  “  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,”  and  we  do  not  doubt 
that  incidents  similar  to  those  in  his  story  have  at  different 
times  come  within  the  author’s  observation ;  but  it  is  by 
condensing  them  into  the  sphere  of  one  man’s  experience 
that  he  exceeds  the  limits  of  probability.  Another  con¬ 
siderable  blem^h  of  the  story  consists  in  confining  almost 
all  the  main  interest  to  the  third  volume.  In  fact,  if  a 
young  lady  reader  by  chance  devours  the  third  volume 
before  the  first  and  second,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to 
chide  her  should  she  leave  these  altogether  unread.  Lottie 
Darling,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Darling,  a  County  Court 
judge  residing  at  Arleigh,  in  “Boringdonshire,”  is  a  young 
lady  fresh  from  school,  of  the  ordinary  beautiful,  amiable, 
milk-and-water  type  so  much  in  vogue  with  English 
writers  of  fiction.  Albert  Guerdon,  the  hero,  is  the  son  of 
a  wealthy  banker  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Hammer- 
hampton.  He  has  been  educated  at  a  foreign  university, 
and  is  at  first  one  of  those  model  good  and  manly  young 
men  in  whose  existence  it  is  so  pleasant  to  believe.  He  is 
so  good  that  his  father,  who  thinks  that  a  young  man  mtiat 
sow  his  wild  oats,  can  hardly  believe  in  him ;  and,  to 
Albert’s  mortification,  looks  upon  the' accounts  sent  home 


The  garrulity  of  old  age  is  proverbial,  but  need  by  no 
means  be  regarded  only  in  an  obnoxious  sense.  No  narra¬ 
tions  are  so  pleasant  as  personal  ones,  and  herein  lies  the 
great  charm  of  all  memoirs  and  diaries.  Their  very  indi¬ 
vidual  colouring  gives  them  a  human  vividness,  and  if  the 
writer  or  talker  be  a  man  of  taste,  good  sense,  and  faith¬ 
ful  memory,  what  we  are  called  on  to  hear  cannot  fail  to 
be  pleasant.  The  ‘  Eecollections  ’  before  us  embrace  two 
periods,  if  we  may  so  speak ;  the  present  time,  and  a  time 
that  seems  to  us  who  live  so  fast  in  these  days  of  steam  as 
singularly  long  ago.  The  great  statesman,  William  Pitt, 
stood  sponsor  to  the  author,  and  presented  him  at  the  early 
age  of  six  with  a  handsome  sword,  given  to  him  by  some 
public  body,  on  hearing  that  his  little  godson  desired  to  be 
a  soldier.  This  wish  was  gratified,  and,  among  other  hon¬ 
ours,  Lord  William  served  for  three  years  on  the  personal 
staff  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  But  already  as  a  boy  he 
saw  much  of  life,  and  he  makes  some  excellent  observations 
on  the  social  changes  that  have  crept  in.  Amongst  them 
the  substitution  of  eight  as  the  dinner  hour,  instead  of  six, 
and  the  innovation  of  five  o’clock  tea,  against  which  Lord 
William  energetically  protests,  looking  on  the  meal  as  a 
hardship  upon  the  lords  of  creation,  who  are  needlessly 
hurried  over  their  dinners  by  the  want  of  appetite  displayed 
by  the  ladies,  who,  having  partaken  of  this  anomalous 
repast,  are  not  hungry.  A  plarntive  appeal,  truly,  from  one 
who  is  an  upholder  of  women’s  rights  I  The  subject  of 
drinking,  too,  is  touched  upon,  and  the  decrease  of  that 
vice  in  favour  of  the  modern  and  in  some  respects  more 
innoxious  one,  of  smoking.  How  quaintly  it  reads  when 
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the  author  telle  us  how,  as  a  Westminster  boy,  he  once  i  dull.  In  our  minds  also  the  want  of  an  index  to  a  book  of 
accompame^he  Margrarine  of  Anspach  to  a  performance  this  kind  is  a  decided  fault.  Still  for  a  book  to  take  up  at  an 
f  ^  ^  Theatre,  to  which  the  distance  was  so  idle  moment,  not  too  serious,  and  yet  pleasantly  instructive, 

great,  and  the  road  so  indifferent,  that  the  start  had  to  be  we  can  honestly  commend  the  « Recollections  of  Lord  William 
made  early,  or  the  party  could  not  have  arrived  in  time  for  Lennox.*  Helen  Zimmern. 

the  opening.  The  theatre  then  stood  upon  a  grassy  mound,  — 

and  the  road  that  led  to  it  was  bounded  for  the  last  mile  nTioTomTir  *  a 

by  green  trees.  The  great  frost  of  1814  fell  within  Lord  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

William's  recollections,  and  he  tells  us  some  bright  things  ^\yfi^dnahittofWildAnim^.  Designs  bvJ.  Wolf.  Engrav^ 
u  TT  i  i  .r  by  J.  W.  and  E.  W  hyiuper.  Letterpress  by  D.  G.  Elliott,  F.L.S., 

^ncerning  it.  He  also  knew  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  *  F.Z.S.  Macmillan  and  Co.  ^  ^ 

Wales,  of  whose  amiability  and  charm  of  character  he  can-  Recollectiona  of  a  Rambler.  By  G.  A.  Simcox,  M.A.  With  Forty 

not  speak  too  highly,  and  of  whom  he  records  a  graceful  Illustrations.  Chapman  and‘Hall. 

anecdote.  Indeed,  the  book  abounds  with  anecdotes,  most  CAriifmos  Ugtnd.  By  William  Ashton  Gibbs. 

of  them  admirable,  and  well  and  tersely  told.  Sketchea  of  Highland  Character.  Illustrated  by  W.  R.  Edinburgh  : 

Later  in  life  Lord  William  came  in  contact  with  many  Edmonstonand  Douglas, 
men  well-known  in  literature,  and  for  a  time  he  was  him-  “  Nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw  with  ravine  **  is  the  pre¬ 
self  an  editor,  the  Review  being  the  newspaper  of  which  he  vailing  theme  of  the  twenty  admirable  engravings  which 
had  the  charge.  Among  the  authors  he  knew  was  Mr  form  the  series  of  Wolf’s  Wild  AnimaU.  We  alluded,  a 
Thackeray,  whpse  charm  of  conversation  he  praises,  though  few  weeks  ago,  to  the  fortunate  circumstances  to  which  the 
he  describes  him  as  moody,  and  also  as  jealous  of  the  adu-  public  owes  this  book;  we  may  further  add  our  regrets 
lation  paid  to  his  cotemporary,  Dickens.  It  seems  almost  that  Mr  Whymper  should  have  stated  in  the  preface,  that 
incredible  that  so  large  a  mind  as  Thackeray’s  should  have  “  this’ volume  contains  the  last  series  of  illustrations  which 
been  guilty  of  so  miserable  a  weakness.  Hearing  some  will  be  drawn  by  Mr  Wolf,  either  upon  wood  or  upon 
flattery  of  Dickens  going  on  before  him  at  a  dinner  where  stone.”  To  say  nothing  of  the  artist’s  intensely  natural  treat- 


had  the  charge.  Among  the  authors  he  knew  was  Mr  form  the  series  of  Wolf’s  Wild  AnimaU.  We  alluded,  a 
Thackeray,  whpse  charm  of  conversation  he  praises,  though  few  weeks  ago,  to  the  fortunate  circumstances  to  which  the 
he  describes  him  as  moody,  and  also  as  jealous  of  the  adu-  public  owes  this  book;  we  may  further  add  our  regrets 
lation  paid  to  his  cotemporary,  Dickens.  It  seems  almost  that  Mr  Whymper  should  have  stated  in  the  preface,  that 
incredible  that  so  large  a  mind  as  Thackeray’s  should  have  “  this’ volume  contains  the  last  series  of  illustrations  which 
been  guilty  of  so  miserable  a  weakness.  Hearing  some  will  be  drawn  by  Mr  Wolf,  either  upon  wood  or  upon 
flattery  of  Dickens  going  on  before  him  at  a  dinner  where  stone.”  To  say  nothing  of  the  artist’s  intensely  natural  treat- 
both  the  great  authors  were  present.  Lord  William  narrates  ment  of  his  subjects,  and  the  animation  which  inspires  them 
that  Thackeray  turned  to  him  and  said,  in  a  voice  full  of  from  first  to  last,  the  careful  and  delicate  execution  neces- 
bitterness : — **  Did  you  hear  that  ?  I  go  nowhere  but  I  am  sary  for  the  production  of  line  engravings  of  fhis  sort  is 
subject  to  it.  I  should  not  mind  to  hear  Lytton  Bulwer  so  notably  his,  and  his  efforts  have  been  so  faithfully 

praised  to  the  skies,  for  I  own  my  inferiority,  but - ”  seconded  by  the  Messrs  Whymper,  that  we  only  hope 

He  then  held  down  his  head,  evidently  tortured  in  mind,  he  may  be  induced  by  the  praise  which  certainly  awaits 
and  was  silent  for  some  minutes.  him  to  reverse  his  decision,  and  give  us  at  some  future  time 

Some  of  the  best  stories  in  the  book  relate  to  the  Gar-  further  specimens  of  his  wonderful  art.  The  animals  he 


rick  Club,  of  which  Lord  William  was  an  early  member. 
The  following  is  one  of  these. 

The  noble  lord  (Earl  of  Derby)  received  a  present  of 


draws  are  denizens  neither  of  glass  cases  nor  of  menageries. 
They  sleep,  breathe,  display  the  cunning  and  the  triumph 
of  the  hunter,  the  despair  and  terror  of  the  hunted,  with 


some  wine  which  was  pronounced  by  the  wine  merchant  to  all  the  vivid  reality  of  life.  Perhaps  “Who  comes  here  ?” 
be  an  admirable  specific  against  gout.  Not  receiving  a  the  f gorilla  scene,  was  not  wisely  chosen  as  the  first 
gracious  acknowledgment  of  the  gift,  the  donor  addressed  a  engraving  in  the  book,  for  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  least 
letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  head  of  the  house  of  Stanley,  attractive ;  and  we  do  not  quite  understand  the  shadows 
which  drew  forth  the  following  reply ; —  in  the  lighter  part  of  the  background  against  which  the 

“  Lord  Derby  presents  his  compliments  to  Messrs -  swinging  monster  shows  in  horrible  relief.  For  a  study  of 

and  Co.,  and,  in  reply  to  their  letter,  begs  to  say  that  he  feathers  the  angry  plumage  of  the  great  horned  owl  in  “A 
much  prefers  the  gout  to  their  wine.”  Hairbreadth  Escape  ”  at  once  arrests  attention,  nor  in  this 

In  the  year  1832  Lord  William  was  returned  member  respect  is  it  surpassed  by  any  of  the  later  engravings.  On 


for  King’s  Lynn,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Lord  George 
Bentinck.  Not  unjustly  does  he  remark  that  “  it  speaks 
well  for  the  voters  of  that  ancient  borough,  when  I  inform 
my  readers  that  the  entire  expense  of  the  first  election. 


the  whole,  however,  Mr  Wolf  is  happiest  in  the  texture  of 
smooth-haired  animals.  Of  this  an  admirable  example  is 
the  tiger,  in  “The  Siesta;”  nor  must  we  omit  the 
bedraggled  storm-beaten  hare,  with  wild  eyes  and  close- 


when  I  was  threatened  with  a  strong  opposition  by  the  pressed  ears,  crouching  behind  the  shelter  of  a  few  sticks 
former  member,  including  hustings,  printing,  messengers,  thrust  above  the  snow-drift,  with  the  powdery  snow  blowing 
ribbons,  chairing  (for  in  those  days  the  successful  candi-  across  his  poor  swollen  panting  nostrils,  and  a  company  of 
dates  were  chaired  through  the  town,  giving  a  largesse  of  hooded  crows  steering  down  upon  him  with  the  wind, — 
small  coin  to  the  value  of  five  pounds  to  the  multitude,  and  “Hunted  Down.”  In  “The  Island  Sanctuary  ”  the  drip 
were  al.so  allowed  to  distribute  ribbons),  committee  rooms,  of  water  from  the  hawk’s  body,  and  the  little  storm  on  the 
fees,  and  a  dinner  to  the  constituency,  amounted  to  300/.,  wave  below,  created  by  the  sudden  dive  and  capture,  and 
to  be  equally  divided  between  my  colleague  and  myself,  especially  the  vigorous  contraction  of  the  fish’s  body 
This  was  indeed  purity  of  election.”  And  we  consider  writhing  in  its  captor’s  sharp  clutch,  well  marked  by  the 
those  days  corrupt !  spurt  of  spray  thrown  off  from  its  tail,  are  all  admirable 

While  on  the  subject  of  expenses,  a  matter  much  growled  examples  of  Mr  Wolf’s  faithfulness  to  nature.^  Of  the 
about  in  these  days,  which  we  hold  to  be  as  high  as  any  three  or  four  quieter  scenes,  “A  Happy  Family,”  a  group 
that  have  ever  been,  it  is  not  uninstructive  to  turn  to  this  of  monkeys  dosing,  cuddling,  making  absurd  pretences  of 
book  and  see  what  a  journey  from  London  to  Holyhead  cost  thoughtfulness,  alarm,  and  roguery,  and  altogether  enjoying 
in  those  much  regretted  “  good  old  times.”  Neither  can  themselves  in  the  thoroughly  self-conscious  manner  that 
butcher’s  bills  have  been  a  smaller  item  then  than  now.  monkeys  affect,  is  most  worthy  of  remark.  But,  as  we 
Indeed,  who  of  us  would  eat  early  lambs,  when  these  occu-  have  already  said,  every  one  of  the  twenty  engravings  will 
pied  ail  the  seats  of  the  coach  plying  between  Edinburgh  bear  close  study,  and  can  only  so  be  thoroughly  appreciated, 
and  Glasgow,  the  same  seats  costing  at  the  time  sixteen  The  naturalist  to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the  oflQce  of 
shillings  inside  and  ten  out  ?  The  price  of  a  pound  of  lamb  showman  to  Mr  Wolf’s  gallery  has  performed  his  task  well, 
thus  conveyed  would  strike  terror  into  a  modern  house-  but  the  engravings  so  far  speak  for  themselves  as  to  be 
keeper’s  breast.  almost  independent  of  the  commentary. 

Among  the  persons  with  .whom  the  author  has  come  into  The  letterpress  of  Recollections  of  a  Rambler,  on  the 
contact  were  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Empress  other  hand,  forms  ostensibly  the  thread  on  which  the 
Eugenie.  His  admiration  of  these  two  persons  is  quite  un-  engravings  hang. 

bounded,  and  he  holds  that  the  former  had  an  indefeasible  engravings  ^ing  after  some  of  the  best  ^  ^ 

right  to  be  termed  “  I’Homme  du  Siecle.”  sea-pieces  of  John  Linnell,  David  Cox  Samuel  Prout, 

Of  these  two  volumes  the  first  is  by  far  the  more  inte-  Oreswick,  Constable,  Turner,  J.  B.  Pyne,  Cooper,  Ac.,  i  s 

resting,  not  only  because  he  deals  with  less  modern  matters,  most  painful  to  see  them  Unstable 

but  also  because  it  contains  more  sparkle  and  animation,  tial  obliteration  and  slovenly  work  Constable  has  suffered 

Therf  1  p^geTaVd  but  Turner  ha.  been  very  badly  treated,  and  «,me 
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of  the  plates  show  traces  of  wear.  We  further  object  very 
strongly  to  the  insertion  of  these  engravings  with  no  other 
subscription  than  a  sentence  out  of  the  text.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  might  perhaps  have  had  the  courtesy  to  allow  artists, 
whom  they  have  in  many  cases  represented  so  badly,  the 
privilege  of  naming  their  own  pictures.  Our  strictures  do 
not  apply  to  all  the  engravings,  and,  had  Mr  Simcox’s  gos¬ 
sipping  account  of  his  ramblings  been  illustrated  from 
inferior  sources,  we  should  perhaps  have^  omitted  them. 
Whether  the  letterpress  has  been  written  to  the  engravings 
or  the  engravings  chosen  to  match  the  letterpress,  we  do 
not  know,  but  if  the  mind  is  disabused  of  all  idea  that  the 
masters  of  English  landscape  are  here  adequately  repre¬ 
sented,  the  combination  achieves  a  moderate  amount  of 
success. 

Mr  Gibbs’s  Arlon  Grange  is  at  present  enriched  only  by 
the  pen  and  by  the  binder.  A  prize  is  offered  for  the 
best  series  of  illustrations  to  the  poems,  and  these,  when 
selected,  will,  we  suppose,  occupy  the  place  of  a  somewhat 
incongruous  bundle  of  **  opinions  of  the  press  and  official 
reports  upon  Mr  Gibbs’s  harvesting  processes,”  inserted  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  The  outside  of  *  Arlon  Grange  ’ 
is  one  of  the  richest  specimens  of  the  binder’s  art  that  we 
have  seen — a  combination  of  white  leather,  ivory-like 
boards,  gilt,  and  ormolu.  In  an  address  to  the  critics  Mr 
Gibbs  repeats  an  old  request  of  Miss  Braddon’s 

My  reasons  doubt,  my  rhymes  abuse, 

Reject  my  efforts  to  amuse, 

Cut  up  my  lines,  cut  down  my  thought. 

Cut  out  my  heart  as  worse  than  nought. 

Bar  every  road  to  “  use  ”  or  glory, 

But,  prithee,  “Do  not  tell  my  story  I  ” 

This  wish  shall  be  sacred  to  us ;  but  neither  do  we  wish 
to  cut  up  ”  3klr  Gibbs’s  “  lines.”  He  writes  very  passable 
blank  verse,  which  indeed  halts  at  times,  but  never  so 
seriously  as  to  mar  our  enjoyment  of  the  narrative.  We 
wait  very  anxiously  to  see  what  success  attends  this 
daintiest  of  Christmas  books  at  the  hands  of  the  artists. 
The  theme  of  ‘  Arlon  Grange  ’  is  thoroughly  at  one’  with 
the  season ;  it  is  a  genial  Christmas  legend,  with  the  fiery 
cross  of  sorrow,  carried  emblematically  upon  the  binding,* 
and  faintly  impressed  upon  its  pages. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  call  the  experiences  of  a  stormy 
voyage  round  the  Mull  of  Cantire  in  the  company  of  half- 
a-dozen  Highland  drovers  and  sheep-farmers  Sketches  of 
Highland  Character.  Perhaps,  however,  the  present  volume 
is  only  one  of  a  series,  and  in  that  case  we  withdraw  the  accu¬ 
sation,  and  acknowledge  the  extreme  truthfulness  of  the 
picture  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  voyage  round  the  Mull  is  a 
singularly  troublesome  one,  and  a  company  meets  in  the 
cabin  to  fight  the  rising  storm  within  and  without.  The 
weapons  being  brandy  and  whisky,  and  company  good  for 
any  amount  of  both  liquids,  the  enemy  is  successfully 
repulsed,  to  the  mingled  amusement  and  surprise  of  the 
sea-sick  Southron  who  tells  the  tale.  The  dialect  and 
humour  of  the  shrewd  and  absorbent  Highland  drover,  and 
that  portion  of  life  on  board  a  Highland  steamer  which 
consists  in  eating  and  drinking,  are  admirably  portrayed ; 
and  as  for  the  engravings,  nothing  could  excel  them  in  the 
delineation  of  the  coarser  types  of  Scotch  physiognomy. 
Those  who  have  passed  a  day  and  a  night  with  the  rougher 
cabin  company  on  board  a  Highland  goods  steamer  will 
recognise  the  fidelity  of  this  picture  of  one  side  of  Highland 
character.  H.  F.  C. 
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Mr  Spencer  Walpole  publishes,  in  two  volumes,  The  Life 
of  the  Bight  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval^  who  was  shot  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr  Walpole  has  included 
much  of  the  correspondence  found  among  his  grandfather’s 
papers, — letters  to  and  from  the  leading  men  of  the  time, 
some  of  which  have  been  already  published,  while  others 
are  entirely  new.  The  principal  of  Mr  Perceval’s  contem¬ 
poraries,  says  Mr  Walpole,  have  had  their  biographies 
written.  “  Of  the  great  party-leaders  of  the  day  two 
alone — ^Perceval  and  the  Duke  of  Portland — have  never 
had  their  lives  written.  The  action  of  the  Duke’s  son,  in 
destroying  his  father’s  papers,  has  probably  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  supply  the  defect  in  the  one  case.  This  memoir 
is  an  attempt  to  supply  it  in  the  other.” 

In  the  preface  to  a  Memoir  of  Lord  Denman^  formerlij 
Lord  Chief  JnsHce  of  England,  Sir  Joseph  Arnould  says: — 

This  memoir  ...  is  intended  as  much  for  general  as  for 
professional  readers:  for  Denman,  thongh  of  a  high  order,  both 
as  an  advocate  and  a  judge,  was  of  a  still  higher  order  as  a  man 
and  a  citizen ;  so  that  a  record,  however  imperfect,  of  his  noble 
and  virtuous  life  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  interesting  and  use¬ 
ful  even  beyond  the  comparatively  narrow  limits  of  exclusively 
legal  circles. 

This  opinion  of  the  late  Lord  Denman  is  very  widely 
endorsed  ;  and  there  was  much  without  as  well  as  within 
the  limits  of  his  professional  career  that  is  worth  recording. 

The  third  volume  of  Mr  Hayward’s  collected  essays 
{Biographical  and  Critical  Essays :  Third  Series)  contains 
six  review  articles  on  “  The  British  Parliament :  Its  His¬ 
tory  and  Eloquence,”  “  Curiosities  of  German  Archives,” 
“  England  and  France  :  Their  National  Qualities,  Manners, 
Morals,  and  Society,”  “  Lanfrey’s  Napoleon,”  “  Vicissitudes 
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of  Families,**  and  **  Lives  of  tlie  Lord  CHancellors  of  Ire¬ 
land  j  of  which  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  have,  we  are 
told,  been  largely  added  to.  Two  short  articles,  which  are 
scarcely  worth,  reprinting,  on  “  The  Second  Armada  *’  (an 
imaginaiy  American  invasion  in  1874)  and  “  The  Purchase 
System,**  complete  the  volume. 

The  TiOiYid  of  the  White  ^Burmah,  Siam,  Cam¬ 

bodia,  Cochin  China, — a  land  which  lies  between  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  and  the  China  Sea,  “  a  country,**  says  Mr  Vin¬ 
cent,  “of  1,000,000  square  miles  in  area,  25,000,000 
inhabitants,  having  a  wonderfully  fertile  soil,  and  a  greatly 
extended  commerce,  with  which  the  unavoidable  march  of 
events  shows  we  are  soon  to  have  more  intimate  relations, 
certainly  merits  a  careful  study.*’  Mr  Vincent’s  pages 
contain  a  narrative  of  personal  travel  and  adventure,  “  for 
which  little  else  is  claimed  than  the  merit  of  being  true  ;** 
but  we  are  inclined  to  assign  to  his  book  a  place  of  foremost 
interest  among  the  travel-books  of  the  year.  The  archi¬ 
tectural  and  sculptural  plates  alone  add  immensely  to  its 
value.  As  to  the  white  elephant  himself  in  the  possession 
of  the  King  of  Ava,  “  Lord  of  the  White  Elephant,**  he  is 
not  white,  but  black  spotted  with  white,  “  a  vicious  brute, 
chained  by  the  forelegs  in  the  centre  of  a  large  shed,  and 
surrounded  with  the  adjuncts  of  royalty,**  in  fact  a 
thoroughly  unserviceable  hereditary  grandee. 

The  Alps  of  Arabia  is  a  book  of  travels  in  Egypt,  Sinai, 
Arabia,  and  the  Holy  Land.  Mr  Maughan  treads  throughout 
on  tolerably  familiar  ground  ;  but  he  appears  to  write  with 
some  freshness  and  originality. 

Colonel  Meadows  Taylor’s  somewhat  ghastly  Gottfessions 
of  a  Tiuig  is  republished  in  a  cheap  edition,  and  will  form 
a  companion  volume  to  ‘  Pandurang  Hari  *  and  other  novels 
of  oriental  life  and  character. 

The  Yellowstone  Lake  region  lies  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  some  three  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
great  Salt  Xtake.  Mr  Richardson,  who  edits  an  account  of 
The  Wonders  of  the  Yellowstone  Region,  writes  enthusias¬ 
tically  of  its  natural  beauties  and  its  hot  springs.  The 
American  Government,  impressed,  it  would  seem,  with  the 
“  conviction  that  in  a  few  years  this  region  will  be  a  place 
of  resort  for  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world,**  have, 
with  admirable  foresight,  set  apart  there  a  national  park,  of  ! 
fifty-five  by  sixty-five  miles  in  extent,  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people.  The  Yellowstone  district  was 
first  thoroughly  explored  in  1870,  and  the  railway  has  not 
yet  reached  it.  The  adventures  of  one  of  the  explorers  | 
who  lost  his  party  and  his  way,  and  “  was  rescued  in  a  I 
state  of  helpless  exhaustion  after  thirty-seven  days  **  of  | 
peril,  are  here  described.  * 

Sketches  of  Modem  Paris,  written  by  a  German,  a  wor¬ 
shipper  of  Napoleon  III.  and  the  Imperial  regime,  and 
translated  by  an  Englishwoman,  is  for  inane  frivolity  worthy 
of  the  pen  of  the  late  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  Anyone  who  cares  to  learn  that  the  United 
States  Ambassador  was  the  sole  wearer  of  a  black  dress  at 
the  Tuileries  Court  balls,  that  the  estimated  cost  of  one  of 
these  balls  was  140,000  francs,  and  that  the  Grand  Hotel  in 
Paris  was  originally  called  the  Grand  Hotel  de  la  Paix,  and 
that  the  intelligent  retailer  of  these  startling  facts  has 
ridden  on  the  velvet  cushions  of  a  Duke’s  carriage,  and 
once  met  the  Emperor  smoking  in  a  conservatory  and  lived 
to  tell  the  tale,  will  find  in  the  book  plenty  of  information 
equally  important,  and  other  anecdotes  almost  as  thrilling. 

The  most  useful  and  practical  of  the  books  of  the  week 
is  a  sketch  of  Ashanti  and  the  Gold  Coast,  by  Sir  J, 
Dalrymple  Hay. 

The  Pastor  of  Sdverside,  Jasper,  and  Other  Poems,  now 
in  its  fourth  edition,  is  published  with  a  commendatory 
note  by  the  Hon.  Mrs  Norton,  who  compares  the  genius  of 
the  author  to  that  of  Crabbe.  The  slight  but  witty  piece. 
Recollections  of  a  Pebble  (“  a  little  pebble  on  the  Scarbro*  ^ 
Spa  ”),  is  worth  reading. 

This  week  is  published  a  handsomely  bound  presenta¬ 
tion  edition”  of  Mr  Bickersteth’s  Yesterday,  To-day,  a'nd 
For  Ever,  a  sacred  epic,  with  which  readers  of  religious 
poetry  are  probably  by  this  time  well  acquainted. 

An  Outline  Study  of  Man  is  an  interesting  series  of 
American  psychological  lectures,  originally  delivered  at 


the  Lowell  Institute.  The  subject  is  pursued  with^origi- 
nality  both  in  language  and  in  the  use  of  diagrams.  Of 
his  work  the  author  says  : — “  Whatever  be  its  fate,  I  shall 
be  content  if  it  shall  awaken  in  the  community  a  wider 
interest  in  the  study  of  man.” 

Mr  Wilson’s  Life  of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul  it  taken  from 
the  three  best  Fiwch  authorities  and  is  supplemented  by  a 
collection  of  the  saint’s  letters. 

Mr  Godwin,  in  his  new  translation  of  The  EpUUe  to  the 
Romans,  endeavours  “  to  give  the  sense  of  the  original  as 
closely  as  possible  in  modem  English.”  The  translation  is 
copiously  annotated  for  the  use  of  all  readers. 

A  volume  of  Sermons,  which  also  includes  some  essays 
by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  8.  Perowne,  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  is  chiefiy  addressed  to  a  University  audience.  In 
his  preface  Mr  Perowne  invites  criticism  on  his  sermon  on 
“  Prayer.” 

The  whole  of  Mr  Disraeli’s  Speeches  at  Glasgow  are  now 
published  together  in  a  neat  octavo  volume. 

In  writing  a  preface  to  an  article  on  The  Agricultural 
Labourer,  reprinted  from  Fraser,  Lord  Shaftesbury  ex¬ 
presses  a  few  sound  opinions  on  the  subject, — such,  for 
example,  as  that  in  favour  of  the  labourer  holding  his 
cottage  of  the  landlord,  and  not  of  the  farmer, — but  only 
a  few.  He  who  has  done  much  for  the  workmen  in  towns 
seems  almost  entirely  to  misunderstand  the  agricultural 
problem,  at  the  very  heart  of  which,  in  Dorsetshire,  he 
lives. 

Amongst  the  other  pamphlets  of  the  week  Death  in  Ute 
Teapot  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  it  is  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  which  has  stimulated  the  adulteration  of  tea,  and 
that  the  total  abolition  of  the  duty  will  give  an  enormous 
increase  to  it. 

Miss  Zimmern,  the  author  of  *  Stories  in  Precious 
Stones,*  has  written  this  season  a  somewhat  similar  series 
of  fantastic  tales,  the  longest  of  which.  Told  by  the  Waves, 
gives  its  name  to  the  volume.  The  nixies  who  inhabit  the 
waveless  depths  of  ocean,  and  at  times  busy  themselves 
with  the  affairs  of  mortals,  form  the  theme  of  *  Told  by 
the  Waves.*  The  other  stories  are  flower  fables  and 
'  legends.  From  the  deep,  and  at  the  same  time  fanciful 
rendering  of  the  truths  of  nature  which  pervades  the  book, 
we  see  that  Miss  Zimmem  is  animated  by  the  tender  spirit 
in  which  the  Germans  approach  fairyland.  Fables  and 
Fancies,  attractive  in  binding  and  illustration,  is  a  book  of 
a  more  English  cast.  Some  of  the  “  fables  **  are  good  old- 
fashioned  fairy  tales ;  others,  such  as  “  The  Cat  Show,” 
are  of  a  more  modem  type.  The  little  volumes  by  Mart^ 
Farquharson — Elsie  Dvnsmore,  Elsies  Girlhood,  and  Uoli* 
days  ai  Roselands — are  stories  for  girls :  they  tell  con¬ 
secutively  the  history  of  the  girlhcod  of  a  certain  Elsie 
Dinsmore.  Endless  Mirth  and  Amusement  is  a  book  of 
games,  shadow  pantomimes,  magic,  card-tricks,  and  experi¬ 
ments  that  will  find  great  favour  in  the  long  evenings  of 
the  Christmas  holidays.  It  is  comically  illustrated  by 
George  Cruikshank  and  others.  We  have  also  received  a 
new  Story  of  Dick  Whittington. 

Diamonds  and  Precious  Stones  and  Where  There* s  a  Will 
There*s  a  Way,  are  gift-books  of  more  immediate  and 
practical  value.  The  former  is  a  most  interesting  popular 
account  of  gems,  translated  from  the  French  ;  the  latter 
gives  short  biographical  notices  of  working-men  who  have 
devoted  their  leisure  time  to  the  pursuit  of  natural  history. 
We  here  read  what  can  be  achieved  by  the  proper  utilisation 
of  odd  half-hours. 

Among  Christmas  numbers  The  Siliad,  by  the  authors 

of  ‘  The  Coming  K - ,*  holds  a  distinct  place.  Though 

more  verbose,  and  more  obscure  in  its  satirical  allusions  to 
high  personages  than  the  out  spoken  brochure  of  last  year , 
it  will  probably  tickle  the  ears  for  whose  delectation  it  is 
intended.  A  reproduction  on  modem  lines  of  the  adventures 
of  Tom  and  Jerry,  which  constitutes  one  section  of  it,  is 
written  with  great  gusto.  The  Christmas  number  of 
London  Society  is  as  good  as  usual.  On  the  back  the 
younger  Cruikshank  has  drawn  the  faces  of  the  principal 
contributors  with  the  care  this  artist  bestows  upon  all  his 
plates,  without  exception. 
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demand  for  discount  was  only  moderate,  and  the  rate  in  the 
open  market  was  i  to  J  below  Bank-rate. 

On  Monday  Consols  again  remained  unchanged,  and  in 
Foreign  Securities  the  movements  were  almost  entirely  devoid 
of  interest.  Buenos  Ayres  1870  recovered  its  fall  of  Saturday, 
and  French  were  slightly  better.  In  Railway  Stocks,  however, 
there  was  a  considerable  rebound.  Great  Northern  “A”  and 
North  Staflfordshire  rose  1 J,  Great  Eastern  j,  and  some  other 
lines  i  to  J.  North  Western,  Great  Western,  Metropolitan, 
and  Midland  were  weaker.  On  Tuesday  Consols  fell  and  in 
Foreign  Stocks  the  general  movement  was  downwards,  though 
Costa  Rica,  Egyptian,  French,  and  Turkish  were  firmer.  In 
the  Railway  Market  there  was  a  considerable  decline.  Great 
Eastern  fell  2  J,  Metropolitan  1|,  and  other  lines  J  to  1  per  cent. 
On  Wednesday  the  lassitude  which  generally  characterises  the 
market  at  this  period  of  the  year  was  very  noticeable.  Consols 
declined  1-16.  In  Foreign  Stocks  the  movements  were  of  but 
slight  importance.  French,  Turkish,  and  Costa  Rica  improved, 
while  Russian,  Mexican,  and  Bolivian  were  weaker.  In  Rail¬ 
way  Stocks,  Great  Eastern  exoepted,  there  was  a  rise  ranging 
from  J  to  1  per  cent.  On  Thui-sday  business  was  dull,  but 
prices  were  firm.  Consols  rose  1-16.  In  Foreign  Securities 
the  clianges  were  unimportant.  In  Railway  Shares  a  nearly 
general  rise,  ranging  from  J  to  1^  percent.,  took  place. 

On  its  being  announced  on  Thursday  that  no  change  was  to 
be  made  in  the  Bank-rate,  the  demand  for  discount,  which 
was  slack  for  the  preceding  few  days,  showed  much  activity. 
The  supply  is,  however,  very  abundant ;  and  the  rate  in  the 
market  is  J  to  J  below  the  Bank  minimum. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended 
on  Wednesday  last  show  an  increase  of  1,239, 436^  in  Public 
deposits,  and  a  decrease  of  1,371,27U.  in  other  deposits. 
The  former  are  now  8,054. 077^. ;  and  the  latter  17,006,81  U. 
The  bullion  in  both  departments  is  now  22,477,663/.,  or  an 
increase  for  the  week  of  192,287/.  The  notes  in  circulation 
have  decreased  by  95,520/.,their  amount  now  being  24,727,430/. 
The  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  49^  per  cent.,  or 
9s.  114d.  in  the  pound. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  of  yesterday : — 

Consols,  911  to  i  ex  div.  for  Money,  and  92  to  J  ex  dir.  for 
the  Account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  92  to  921;  ditto,  1885,  941  to  94§  ;■  ditto,  1887, 
94  J  to  94il  ex  div. ;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  92^  to  92^  ;  ditto  Five  per 
Cent.  Funded  Loan,  91 J  to  91 J  ;  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  First 
Mortgage,  70^  to  71 J ;  ditto  Second  Mortgage,  54  to  55 ;  ditto 
Third  Mortgage,  25J  to  25^  ;  Erie  Railway  Shares,  361  to  SCJ  ; 
ditto  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference,  68-3  to  59  ;  Illinois  Central,  83 
to  84 ;  New  York  Central  100  Dol.  Shares,  78  to  78i ;  Grand 
Trunk  of  Canada,  19^  to  19J ;  ditto  Third  Preference,  35J 
to  351;  and  Great  Western  of  Canada,  16|  to  16g.  Austrian  Silver 
Rentes,  65j  to  66^;  ditto  Paper  Rentes,  60|  to  61 J;  Bolivian, 
41  to  42  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  32  to  34 ;  ditto  Seven 
per  Cents.,  32  to  34 ;  Egyptian,  1868,  84^  to  84 J ;  Khedive, 
753  to  75§;  French  Rentes,  57i  to  67i  ex  div.;  ditto  Six  per 
Cents.,  1870,  101|  to  101  j;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  91|  to  91j; 
ditto  Scrip,  8|  to  8i  prem. ;  Honduras,  15  to  16 ;  Hungarian 
Five  per  Cents.,  Old,  72^  to  72J;  ditto,  1873,  71 J  to  72; 
Italian,  1861,  60j  to  61;  Mexican,  16|  to  16|;  Paraguay,  32 
to  34  ex  div. ;  Peruvian,  1870,  641  to  641 ;  ditto,  1872,  63^^  to 
631 ;  Portuguese,  43|  to  44J  ;  Russian,  1870,  97  to  97^ ;  ditto,  1871, 
95I  to  964 ;  ditto,  1872,  954  *0  5  Spanish  Three  per  Cents., 
17^  to  171;  San  Domingo,  22  to  24;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents., 
1865,  46  13-16  to  46  15-16 ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  651  to 
65i ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  663  to  56| ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents. 
1871,  601  to  60| ;  and  Uruguay,  74i  to  751. 

British  Railw'ay  Shares  :  —  Caledonian,  1051  to  105J;  Great 
Eastern,  60  to  501;  Great  Northern  “A,”  1681  to  1691;  Great 
Western,  1281  to  128} ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  1471  to 
148  ;  Brighton,  89|  to  891;  London  and  North-Western,  155|  to 
156;  London  and  South-Western,  109  to  110;  London,  Chat¬ 
ham,  and  Dover,  231  to  24| ;  ditto  Preference,  651  to  651 ; 
Metropolitan,  675  to  674;  Metropolitan  District,  264  to  27  ;  Mid¬ 
land,  1371  to  138;  North  British,  75  to  751;  North-Eastern, 
174|  to  1741 ;  Sheffield,  80§  to  804 ;  South-l^tern,  1081  to 
108| ;  and  South-Eastern  “A,”  924  to  921. 


“  HEART’S  DELIGHT  ”  AT  THE  GLOBE. 

The  popularity  of  Charles  Dickens  has  taken  such  deep 
root  amongst  us,  owing  to  the  thoroughly  English  temper  of 
his  genius  even  in  the  “  defauts  de  ses  qualitds,”  that  the 
attempt  to  distil  a  drama  from  one  of  his  most  admired 
novels,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  a  more  than  usual  interest. 
The  Globb  Theatre  wasj  accordingly  overflowing  with  cele¬ 
brities  when  the  curtain  rose  on  Wednesday  night  for  the 
first  performance  of  “  Heart’s  Delight,”  the  play  which  Mr 
Halliday  has  founded  on  “  Dombey  and  Son.”  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  rapturous  applause  which  greeted  the  piece, 
its  adapter,  and  the  actors,  it  will  prove  a  great  success. 
For*  Mr  Montague’s  sake  we  sincerely  trust  that  these 
auguries  may  not  be  falsified.  No  manager  more  tho¬ 
roughly  deserves  good  fortune.  The  gallant  and  undis¬ 
couraged  perseverance  with  which  he  has  endeavoured 
to  place  before  the  public  works  of  high  artistic  aim, 
and  the  evident  marks  of  hard  work  and  careful  attention 
to  details  which  have  characterised  each  production,  are 
rare  merits  and  worthy  of  all  praise.  Mr  Halliday’s  version 
may  be  defined  as  a  collection  of  scenes  from  the  novel,  and 
owes  its  success  more  to  some  admirable  bits  of  character 
acting  than  to  any  keen  dramatic  interest  it  possesses.  The 
j)lay,  Jis  such,  is  indeed  crowded  with  serious  defects.  Two 
distinct  threads  of  plot  run  side  by  side,  scarcely  ever  inter¬ 
twining  to  form  one  hom(^eneous  web.  These  are  an  epitome 
of  the  quarrel  between  Mr  and  Mrs  Dombey,  and  of  her 
intrigue  with  Carker,  and  a  slight  sketch  of  the  loves  of 
Florence  Dombey  and  Walter  Gay.  The  former  furnishes 
whatever  serious  interest  or  powerful  scenes  the  piece 
contains,  and  the  latter  serves  chiefly  as  a  frame  for 
the  immortal  Captain  Cuttle  and  Mr  Toots.  There  is 
however,  properly  speaking,  no  leading  onotif  which 
predominates  throughout  the  play,  the  development  of 
which  should  arrest  the  attention  of  the  audience,  and  to 
which  all  else  should  be  made  subordinate.  The  two  sepa¬ 
rate  stories  appeal  in  turn  to  our  sympathies,  ceding  the  pas 
to  each  other  with  scrupulous  civility,  so  that  neither  occu¬ 
pies  more.than  its  fair  share  of  the  piece.  The  Dombey  and 
Carker  plot  is  brought  to  its  denouement  with  the  death  of 
Carker  in  the  fourth  act,  thus  leaving  the  stage  quite  clear 
for  the  Captain  and  the  young  folk  in  the  fifth.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  interest  of  the  spectator  can  never  be  well 
sustained,  owing  to  the  process  of  being  alternately  fanned  and 
quenched  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  his  sympathies  are  so 
dispersed  as  to  be  frittered  away.  Mr  Halliday  has  acted 
most  wisely  in  retaining  in  its  full  flavour  the  dialogue  of 
Dickens,  which,  with  its  alternations  of  pathos  and  humour, 
is  exactly  suited  to  the  taste  of  an  English  audience,  and 
is  sure  to  win  their  ungrudging  applause.  The  manner  in 
which  the  play  is  acted  calls  for  well-nigh  unqualified  enco¬ 
mium  ;  the  artistes  engaged  have  evidently  thrown  their 
hearts  into  their  work.  That  delightful  actor,  Mr  Emery, 
admirable  alike  for  his  astonishing  versatility  and  the  perfect 
finish  and  self-consistency  with  which  he  presents  every  part 
he  assumes,  has  added  another  and  most  marked  triumph 
to  his  previous  long  list.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  finer 
conception  or  truer  execution  of  the  character  of  the  loyal, 
rolircking,  tender-hearted  old  tar.  Mr  Montague  gives  a  very 
humorous  picture  of  the  timidity  and  foibles  of  Mr  Toots,  and 
acts  the  part  of  Walter  Gay  with  the  ease  and  dash  which 
are  characteristic  of  him.  The  Carker  of  Mr  Fernandez  is 
evidently  a  careful  and  painstaking  study ;  he  successfully 
avoids  even  the  faintest  shade  of  vulgarity,  whilst  producing 
the  needed  impression  of  a  false-hearted  cur,  and  many  of  his 
gestures  gave  token  of  flashes  of  genuine  dramatic  insight 
but  he  was  at  times  wanting  in  power,  and  failed  in  makini 


but  he  was  at  times  wanting  in  power,  Ctiliu  XdfilCU  lU.  lAlClIVlUg 
the  audience  realise  the  force  of  his  passion,  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  account  for  his  course  of  action.  Mr  Cowper  imparts 
to  his  delineation  of  Mr  Dombey  a  most  laudable  amount  of 
sternness  and  cold-hearted  arrogance.  Miss  Barry  brings  an 
enormous  amount  of  energy  and  goodwill  to  her  presentation 
of  the  part  of  Mrs  Dombey  ;  she  will  more  completely  attain 
the  success  she  labours  so  hard  to  deserve  when  she  recollects 
that  modeiation  and  self-restraint  are  indispensable  to  true 
art.  At  present  her  acting  is  throughout  pitched  in  a  distress¬ 
ingly  high  key.  Miss  Carlotta  Addison  is  sweet  and  graceful, 
according  to  her  wont,  as  Florence  Dombey.  The  minor  parts 
are  creditably  performed,  and  the  piece  is  well  set  on  the  stage. 
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THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

On  Saturday  last  business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  was  very 
dull.  Consols  were  unchanged  in  price,  and  in  Foreign 
Stocks  the  alterations  were  not  of  much  importance.  Costa 
Rica  1872,  Danubian  1867,  and  Peruvian  1872,  rose  1 ;  and 
Uruguayan,  Honduras  1867,  and  Buenos  Ayres  1870,  fell  1  to 
U.  Railway  Shares  were  very  flat.  Great  Eastern  excepted. 
Tlie  fall  for  the  day  ranged  from  J  to  1  per  cent.  The 
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R0\  AL,  DRURY  LANE. — Sole  Lessee  and 

T  IN  THE  BOX;  or.  Harlequin 

nn  ifr»Y rvr'*^xrr^’u^™?v‘*  Christmas  Comic  Pantomime,  will  be  produced 
December  S6th.  Preceded  by  the  farce  of  HIDE 
oj^n  at  half-past  six,  commence  at  seven.  Prices 
j  Guineas.  Morning  Performances  every  Monday, 
onH  commencing  Saturday  next,  Dec.  27.  Children 

Tint  reduced  prices  to  First  Circle.  Dress  Circle,  and  Stalls. 

Box-offlce  open  from  ten  till  five  daUy. 

T  library,  12  St  James’s-sqiiare,  Londoo. 

1841.— Patron-H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES. 
1  resident— THOMAS  CARLYLE,  Esq.  This  Librarv  contains  85,000 

•  volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Literature,  in  various  Languages.  Sub- 
cnptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2  with  Entrance  Fee  of  £6;  Life  Membership,  420. 

*  iftwn  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country,  and  Ten  to  Town  Members. 
R(^ding>room  open  from  Ten  to  HalLpast  Six.  Catalogue  reprinting. 

Prospectus  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

CHRISTMAS  LECTURES. 

Royal  institution  of  great  Britain, 

Albemarle-street,  Piccadilly,  W.— Professor  TYNDALL,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.,  will  deliver  a  Course  of  Six  Lectures,  adapted  to  a  Juvenile 
Auditory.  On  the  Motion  and  Sensation  of  Sound,”  commencing 
on  Saturday.  Dec.  27,  at  3  o'clock ;  to  be  continued  on  Dec.  30, 1873 ;  and 
Jan.  1,  3.  6, 8, 1874.  Subscription  to  this  Course.  One  Guinea  (Children 
u^nder  sixteen.  Half>a-Guinea);  to  all  the  Courses  in  the  Season,  Two 
Guineas.  Tickets  issued  daily  between  10  and  4, 

"1X7 ANTED  TO  PURCHASE— “A  List  of  the  Writiugs 

_*/  of  'y*  Hazlitt.  Leigh  Hunt,  and  C.  Lamb,” compiled  by  Alexander 
Ireland,  and  published  in  Manchester  and  Loudon  in  186yL — Address,  stating 
price,  H.  F.  C.,  Examiner  Office,  7  Southampton<street,  Strand,  W.C. 


TVJORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIE.S  should  be  RENEWED  within  fifteen  days  from  the  2otli 
instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and 
at  the  Head  Office. 

London :  fit  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. 

X  —  West-end  Office,  8  Waterloo-place,  S.W. 

December,  1873. 

TPEE  LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

X  for  FiRE.  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720. 

♦  OrriCB  — No.  7  Royal  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

West-End  Agents. 

Messrs  Grindlay  and  Co.,  55  Parliament-street,  S.W. 

Robert  Gillespie,  Esq.,  Governor. 

Edward  Budd,  Esq.,  Sub-Governor. 

3fark  Wilks  Collet,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

X  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street.  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Fallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,000,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  World  at 
moderate  rates  of  premium. 

Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Christmas  should  be  renewed  before  the  9th  J anuary, 
or  the  same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  ilaaager. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

anuiton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 

GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Thursday,  __  _ 

31  ALT  A  f  at  2  p.m. 

"a  )  Every  Thursday,  (  Every  Friday  /  Every  Monday, 

i  at  2  p.m.  I  morning.  \  at  5  a.m. 


COMPANY. 


GIBRALTAR 

31  ALT  A 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 

AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


at  2  p.m. 

Thursday,  Dec. 
4  and  18,  at 
2  p.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Thursday. 

Thursday,  Dec. 
18,  at  2  p.m., 
&  every  fourth 
Thursday. 


morning. 

Friday  morning, 
Dec.  12  and  26, 
and  every  alter¬ 
nate  Friday. 


Friday  morning. 
Dec.  26,  and 
every  fourth 
Friday. 


From 

Brindisi. 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 


Monday,  Dec. 
15  and  29,  at 
5  a.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Monday. 

Monday,  Dec.  29. 
at  6  a.m  •  and 
every  fourth 
Monday. 


)  Thursday.  \  Friday.  ^  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastward  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
nrrivfil* 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vil  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  ue 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LE BEAU  and  CO.,  6  BiUiter-street  (South  Italian 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  inforaatlon, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenfiall-street.  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


Nath.  Alexander,  Esq. 

John  A.  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 
James  Blyth,  Esq. 

Harvey  Brand,  Esq. 

Alfred  D.  Chapman,  Esq. 

Sir  Fred.  (I^urrie,  Bart. 

George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq.  , 
Bonamy  Dobrec,  Esq. 

John  Entwisle,  Esq. 

Geo.  Louis  31onck  Gibbs,  Esq. 
Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 

A,  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 


Directors. 

John  A.  Hankoy,  Esq. 

Louis  Huth,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charles  Lyall,  Esq. 

Capt.  R.  Wilson  Pelly,  R  N. 
David  Powell,  Esq. 

William  Rennie,  Esq. 

P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 

Robert  Ryrie,  Esq. 

David  P.  Sellar,  Esq. 

Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq. 
William  Bryce  Watson,  Esq. 


hurst.  Esq.,  7  Bucklersbury,  E.CI. 

TTNIVERSITY  LECTURES  .  for  WOMEN,--A  married 

in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  part  of  Cambridge,  offers  a 
home  for  Ladies  wishing  to  attend  these  Lectures.  For  terms  and  refer- 
^ces,  address  ‘‘  Lecturer,”  Messrs  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.,  Booksellers, 
Trinity-street,  Cambridge. 

pHRISTMAS  LECTURES  for  YOUNG  PEOPLE.— The 

Rev.  A.  J.  D.  D’ORSEY,  B.D.,  will  lecture  on  “  The  Curiosities  of  the 
Englisli  Language.”  with  interesting  Illustrations,  on  3Ionday,  22nd  iust., 
at  3  o  clock,  at  13  i'rinces-square.  Bayswater. 

/  "CANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851),  Bromptoii,  and 

167  Piccadilly,  W.  • 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said :  “  Tnere  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  Isspecially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  suffering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  be  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer. — Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers.— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured  against  Fire,  that  tiie 
renewal  receipts  for  Insurances  due  ai  Christmas  are  ready  to  be  delivered, 
and  that  Insurances  on  which  the  I’remium  shall  remain  unpaid  after 
fifteen  days  A-om  the  said  (Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Insurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates 
of  Premium. 

LIFE  DEPART3IENT. 

Policies  in  force  for . £5,0.19,798 

(exclusive  of  Bonus  Additions.)  ; 

Income— Premiums .  £166,8;W 

Interest .  Cfi,:)87 

-  23:1,22.5 

Accumulated  Premiums .  1,486,184 

Copies  of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  agencies  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 

PERUVIAN  GOVERNMENT  SIX  PER  CENT. 

-I  CONSOLIDATED  LOAN,  1870,  for  £11  920,000. 

Notice  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the  Half-yearly  Interest  on  the  above  Bonds, 
due  on  the  1st  of  JANUARY  next,  will  be  paid  on  that  day.  and  any  suc¬ 
ceeding  day,  at  the  counting-house  of  Messrs  J.  Henry  Schrbdcr  ana  Co  , 
145  Leadenhall-street,  between  the  hours  of  10  and  2  o’clock.  The  Coupons, 
with  Lists  arranged  in  numerical  order,  must  be  left  four  clear  days  for 
examination. 

DREYFUS,  FRERES,  ET  CIE., 

Agents  Financiers  du  Gouvemement  du  P^rou. 

Paris,  1.3th  December,  1878. 


PERUVIAN  GOVERNMENT  FIVE  PER  CENT. 

CONSOLIDATED  LOAN,  1872. 

Notice  is  Herel^  Given,  that  the  Half-yearly  Interest  on  the  above  Bonds, 
due  on  the  1st  .JANUARY  next,  will  be  paid  on  that  day,  and  any  suc¬ 
ceeding  day,  at  the  counting-house  of  Messrs  J.  Henry  Sohrikler  ana  Co., 
145  Leadenhall-street,  between  the  hours  of  10  and  2  o’clock. 

The  Coupons,  with  lists  arranged  in  numerical  order,  must  be  left  four 
clear  days  for  examination. 

Bonds  for  the  Fourth  Half-Yearly  Redemption  at  par.  amounting  to 
£396,300,  will  be  drawn  on  the  Ist  JANUARY,  1874,  at  No  145  Leadenhall- 
street,  the' offices  of  the  agents  of  the  Financial  Agents  of  the  Govern* 
ment  of  Peru.  The  numbers  of  the  bonds  drawn  will  be  duly  advertised. 

DREYFUS,  FRERES,  ET  CIE.. 

Agents  Financiers  du  Gouvemement  de  IVrou. 
Paris,  I3th  Docember,  1873. 


CENT. 


The  GUARANTEED  LOAN  of  the  NATIONAL 

PISCO  TO  YCA  RAILWAY  COMPANY  of  1869  for  £290,000. 

The  Coupons  for  the  Half  yearly  Dividend  due  1st  JANUARY  next, 
together  with  the  Bonds  drawn  on  the  Ist  November  last  (the  numbers  of 
which  have  been  duly  advertised),  will  be  paid  on  and  after  the  1st  January, 
at  the  offices  of  Messrs  J.  Henry  Schroder  and  Company,  145  Leadeuball- 
street. 

DREYFUS.  FRERES,  ET  CIE., 

Agents  Financiers  du  Gouvemement  du  P^rou. 
Paris,  13th  December,  1873. 

A  MOOR  RIVER  NAVIGATION  COMPANY, 

ST  PETERSBURG.— Constituted  and  subsidised  by  Decree  of  tlie 
Imperial  Russian  Government.— ISSUE  of  £210,000  SIX  PER  CENT. 

bonds.  ^  * 

The  HALF-YEARLY  INTEREST  on  the  above  Bonds,  due  on  the  let 
of  January  next,  will  be  PAIDon  that  day.  and  any  succe^lng  day,  at  the 
Counting-house  of  Messrs  J.  Henry  Schroder  and  Co.,  145  Leadenhall- 
street.  between  the  hours  of  10  and  12  o’clock.  ^  ^ 

The  Bonds  drawn  for  repayment  on  the  6th  December  last  must  also  be 

S resented  simulUneousIy,  and sU  interest  thereupon  will  cesse  from  the  date 
xed  for  reimbursement.  ^  ^ 

The  Coupons  and  Bonds,  with  Lists  arranged  in  numerical  order,  must 
be  left  four  clear  days  for  examination. 

No.  14.')  Lcadenhall-slreet,  December  15, 1873. 
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THE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER.— The 

X  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  introducedmorethanthirtyyearsaoro by 
WILLIAM  8.  BURTON,  when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs 
Klkington  and  Co.,  Is  the  best, article  next  to  silver  that  can  be  employed 
as  such,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  real  silver.  , 

A  small,  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability, 

as  follows:  I  Piddle  or  !  Bead  or  I  Kinz’s  or 


Patterns. 


Old  Silver.  Thread. 


King’s  or 
Shell. 


12  Table  forks  . 

12  Table  spoons . 

12  Dessert  forks . 

12  Dessert  spoons . 

12  Tea  spoons . 

6  Egg  spoons,  gilt  bowls  .. 
2  Sauce  ladles  . 

1  Gravy  spoon  . . . 

2  Salt  spoons,  gilt  bowls  .. 
1  Mustard  spoon,  gilt  bowl 

1  Pair  of  sugar  tongs . . 

1  Pair  of  fi>h  carvers . 

1  Butter  knife . 

1  Soup  ladle . . 

1  Sugar  sifter  . 


£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£  8. 

d. 

1 

11 

2 

3 

• 

2  6 

1 

11 

2 

3 

2  6 

* 

1 

3 

1 

10 

I  11 

1 

3 

1 

10 

1  11 

• 

15 

1 

1  2 

6 

9 

12 

.  13 

6 

6 

8 

6 

.  t 

6 

8 

6 

.  9 

* 

• 

S 

4 

• 

.  4 

6 

• 

1 

6 

2 

.  2 

3 

• 

2 

6 

3 

6 

.  4 

• 

19 

9 

i 

3 

6 

1  4 

6 

2 

9 

3 

6 

.  3 

9 

9 

11 

.  12 

• 

3 

• 

4 

• 

.  4 

• 

9 

5 

«  t 

12 

6 

6  1 

13  3 

• 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain 
the  above,  and  a  relative  number  of  knives,  &c.,  £2  15s.  A  second  quality 
of  Fiddle  Pattern  Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  248.  per  dozen.  Dessert,  ISs. 
Tea  Spoons,  128.  6d. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Electro  Silver  on  white  metal .  £3 158.  to  £25 

Do.  Electro  Silver  on  nickel  .  £10  to  £24 

Dish  Covers,  Electro  Silver  on  nickel A  set  of  four,  plain  elegant 
pattern,  .£9;  a  set  of  four,  beaded  pattern,  £10  10s. ;  a  set  of  four,  fluted 
pattern,  £12  lOs. ;  chased  and  engraved  patterns,  from  £14  to  £26. 

Cruet  F'rames,  Electro  Silver:— 

Three  ginsses  .  128.  to  £2  6  .  Seven  glasses  . £1 18s.  to  £7  10  . 

Four  do . 158.  to  2  18  .  Biscuit  Boxes .  14s.  to  5  10  . 

Six  do . £1  48.  to  4  16  .  Warmers . £7  28.  fkl.  to  15  15  . 

Dessert  Fruit  Knives  and  Forks,  from  45s.  to  £9  128.  the  dozen  pair. 
Cases  from  8s. 

Fish  Eaters — Knives,  from  45b.  to  968.  the  dozen.  Knives  and  Forks,  from 
£4  4s.  to  £8  88. 6d.  the  dozen  pairs.  Cases  from  Ss.  and  158.  Fish  Carvers, 
in  cases,  from  1 58.  to  848.  the  pair. 

All  kinds  of  replatlng  done  by  the  patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  U.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  W’^ales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  ana  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  lA,  2,  3, 
and  4  Newman-street;  4,5,  and  6  Perry’s-place ;  and  1  Newman-yard, 
London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will 
always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

S  U  D  D  EX  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  readv  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

243,  245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  In  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectlypure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot - 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET.  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


SALMON. 

T  WEST  &  CO.’S  PRESERVED  OREGON  SALMON, 

^ J  •  in  1  lb.  tins,  may  be  obtained  of  all  Grocers  and  Italian  Warehouse¬ 
men,  and  Wholesale  of  the  Agents — 

CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  Soho-square,  London. 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street.  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807. 

ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

^  CONDIMENTS. 

K.  L  AZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
Imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
Btreet,  Cavendisli-squore  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portraan-square)  and 
18  Trinlty-stnet.  London,  E.C.  ^ 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION.— TheTdmirers  of 

tills  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle,  pn'pared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby.'^ 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


'  '  c 


•r.  ■ 


LEA  (&  PERRINS^  SAUCE. 

THE  WORCESTERSHIRE.” 

Prohounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only  Good  Sauce,’’  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  see 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS' on  all  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


A  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,* 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by  using 
THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SEEVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each. 

Manufactured  by  J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 
Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 

IMPERFECT  DIGESTION  AND  ASSIMILATION. 

SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC  EMULSION  and  PAN¬ 
CREATINE  are  the  most  potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only 
remedies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  pre¬ 
venting  nausea,  while  they  also  efliciently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  wnen 
rejected  by  the  stomach.  These  facts  are  now  attested  by  the  published 
records  of  numerous  medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  218.  , 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond-street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 

NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  &  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS. 

FOR  ALL  WHO  COURT  THE  GAT  AND  FESTIVE  SEASON. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL, 

A  delightfully  fragrant  and  transparent  preparation  for  the  Hair,  and  as  an 
Invigorator  and  Beautifler  beyond  all  precedent.  Price  .38.  6d.,  7s.,  lOs.  6d. 
(equal  to  four  small),  and  218.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR, 

Unequalled  for  its  rare  and  inestimable  qualities  in  imparting  a  radiant 
bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  softness  and  delicacy  to  the  Hands  and 
Arms.  Price  48.  6d.  and  Ss.  6d.  per  bottle.  And 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

OR  PEARL  DENTIFRICE,  which  bestows  on  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-like 
Whiteness,  strengthens  the  Gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price  28.  9d.  per  box. 

The  Patronage  of  Royalty,  the  Rank  and  Fashion,  throughout  Europe, 
and  their  universally-known  efficacy,  give  these  preparations  a  celebrity 
unparalleled,  and  render  them  peculiarly 

ELEGANT  AND  SEASONABLE  PRESENTS. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

Ask  for  “ROWLAND’S”  Articles. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  ior 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Sore 

Throats. — There  is  In  our  variable  clime  no  complaint  more  common 
than  this,  few  more  annoying  or  more  troublesome  to  cure  when  neglected. 
1  he  moment  there  is  any  hoarseness  or  dry  cough  the  part  affected,  after 
flannel,  to  open  the  pores  for  absorbing  the  ointment  to  be  instantly 
fomentation  with  hot  water,  should  be  briskly  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  new 
applied,  and  the  process  should  be  repeated  twice  a  day.  The  most 
obstinate  sore  throat  or  cough  will  disappear  before  this  treatment.  It 
would  always  be  as  well  while  treating  the  disease  externally  "  Ith  the 
Ointment,  to  take  a  course  of  Pills,  which  would  give  tone  to  the  system 
and  expedite  and  confirm  the  cure. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Ueail  SHAEP’S  INVESTMENT  CIECULAB  {'post  free). 

DECEMBER  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  Shore  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices.  Reports, 
Dividends,  &c.  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways, 
I^bentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  3Ilscellaneou8  Shares,  &c. 

3IESSRS  SHARP  &  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  Poultry,  London.  Est-iblisebd  1852. 

Bankers:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 


TO  INVESTORS.— Now  Ready,  PENNINGTON 
and  CO.’S  •  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  con¬ 
taining  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and 
Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  safe  Investments 
paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or  Ss.  annually.— 
PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange  buildings,  London,  E.C. 
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DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Advice  TO  Ixyalide. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshings  sleep,  free 
from  headache,  relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the 
wea^  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigorate  the  nervous  media,  and 
regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide  yourself  with 
that  marvellous  remedy  discovered.by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


13  Great  Marlborouqh- street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


LIFE  of  the  RIGHT  HON.  SPENCER 


CHLORODYNE, 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 


PERCEVAIi;  Including  his  Correspondence.  By  his  Grandson. 
SPENCER  W  ALPOLE.  2  vols.,  8vo,  with  Portrait,  .30#. 

This  Work  contains  Letters  from  the  King,  the  Prince  Kegi'nt,  the  Dukes 
of  Cumberland,  Wellington,  Portland,  Richmond;  Lord#  Liverpool.  Gren- 
yille,  Grey,  Lougbborouuh,  Spencer,  Wellesley,  Lonsdale.  CaMtlereagh ; 
Mr  Pitt,  Mr  Addington,  Mr  Canning,  and  other  distinguished  persons. 


CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption, 
Bronchitis.  Asthma. 


Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  often  fatal 
diseases.  Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specihc 
in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria, 
Palpitation,  and  Spasma 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  m  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout, 
Cancer,  Toothache,  &c. 


MY  RECOLLECTIONS,  from  1806  to  1873. 

By  Lord  WILLIAM  PITT  LENNOX.  2  vols..  8to.  30s. 

“Lord  William  Lennox’s  book  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs.  He  has  seen  a  great  deaL  and  he  records  his  experiences 
so  as  to  amuse  and  interest  his  re£den."^J*aU  Mall  Ocaette. 


•**  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had 
reived  a  despatch  from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that 
Coolers  has  b^n  raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  ser¬ 
vice  was  CHLORODYNE. -See  Lancet,  Dec.  31, 18M. 


CRISS-CROSS  JOURNEYS.  By  Walter 

.  THORNBUBY.  iTOli-JH. 

**  A  lively,  graphic,  and  interesting  book.“->2>ai7y  Ne%ei. 


CAUnOir. — BBWABB  OP  PlBA(rr  AND  IJIITATION0. 

Cautiov. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paox  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Cotiis 
Bbowne  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE ;  that  the  story 
of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was  deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to 


LIFE  of  MOSCHELES,  with  Selections  from 

HIS  DIARIES  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  HIS  WIFE. 
2  vols.,  large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait;  24s. 


SAM  SLICK’S  AMERICANS  at  HOME. 

CHEAP  EDITION.  6s.,  botmd  and  Illustrated.  Forming  the  New 
Volume  of  HURST  and  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  l^d.,  28.  9d.,  48.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the 
words,  “  DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Govern- 
ment  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 


Sole  Manufacturer,  J.  T.  DAVENPORT, 
Bloomsbury,  London. 


Great  Russell-street, 


The  EXILES  at  ST  GERMAINS.  By  the 

Author  of  •  The'  Ladye  Shakerley.’  1  voL,  7s.  fld. 


REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE. 


“  The  whole  narrative  is  picturesque,  graphic,  and  entertaiulug,  as  well 
as  moral  and  pathetic.”— Afominp  Povt. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


ESTABLISHED  1735. 


The  BLUE  RIBBON. 

*  ST  CLAVE’S.’  Ac.  3  vols. 


By  the  Author  of 


PRINTING  OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


TRANSMIGRATION.  By  Mortimer  Collins, 

Author  of  *  MARQUIS  AND  MERCHANT,*  Ac.  3  vols. 


NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS. 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  he.  he. 


ONE  LOVE  in  a  LIFE.  By  Emma  M. 

PEARSON,  Author  of  *  Our  Adventures  in  the  War,'  he.  3  vols. 


LOTTIE  DARLING.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffresox. 

Second  Edition.  .3  vols. 


“  A  capital  novel,  as  sparkling  as  it  is  original,  as  powerful  as  It  Is  amusing. 
It  is  healtbyin  tone,  interesting  from  beginningto  end. and  contains  sketches 
of  life  and  character  unusually  vivid  and  well  drawn.  —Afor/un^  Post. 


Mominri  Post. 


ESTIMATES  BT  POST,  OB  ON  APPLICATION  TO 


HUBERT  FREETH’S  PROSPERITY.  By 

Mrs  NEWTON  CR08LAND.  3  vols. 


U,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


“A  carefully  executed  composition.  A  bright,  healthy  tone  runs  all 
through  the  bwk,  and  the  story  gains  upon  us  as  we  continue  It.*'—  Times. 


Second  Edition,  now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

A  FEW  REMARKS  upon  CERTAIN  QUESTIONS  of 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  a  former  MEMBER  of  the 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  CLUB. 

London :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO. 


COLONEL  DACRE.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Caste.' 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘EREWHON.’ 


JOHN  STUART  MILL: 


rpHE 

X  MI 


FAIR  HA'V'EN :  a  Work  in  Defence  of  the 


Miraculous  Element  in  Our  Lord’s  Ministry  upon  Earth,  both 
It  Rationalistic  Imnusmera  and  certain  Orthodox  Defenders. 


HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 


against  Rationalistic  Impugners  and  certain  Orthodox  Defenders.  By 
SAMUEL  BUTLER,  Author  of  'Erewhon.'  Second  Edition,  with  new 
Preface.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 


Consisting  of  Articles,  with  Additions,  reprinted  from 
*  The  Examiner  ’  of  May  17. 


EREWHON.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  38.  6d. 


London :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  67  and  60  Ludgste  bill. 


A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Bocbnb. 

HIS  CAREER  AT  THE  INDIA  HOUSE.  By  W.  T.  Thobntom, 
C.B. 

,  HIS  MORAL  CHARACTER.  By  Hebbebt  Spenceb. 

,  HIS  BOTANICAL  STUDIES.  By  Henbt  Tbimbn,  M.B. 

HIS  MISCELLANEOUS  CRITICISMS.  By  William  Minto,M.A. 
HIS  WORK  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  ByJ.  H.  Lew. 

HIS  STUDIES  IN  MORALS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE;  By 
Professor  W.  A.  Hunter  M.A.  ^  ^  « 

HIS  WORK  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Professor  J.  E. 
Cairnes*  III  • 

HIS  INFLUENCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Professor 
tTiiiMRT  F'awcett  BiCf  l*T 

HIS  influence’  as  a  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN.  By  Mrs 

HIS  RELATION  TO  POSITIVISM.  By  Fbedebic  Habbisox. 
HIS  POSITION  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Professor  Yf,  A. 
Hunteb,  M.A. 

TOGETHEB  WITH 


THE  \YOMAN  QUESTION. 


PAPERS  REPRINTED  FROM  TUE  ‘  EXA31INER.’ 


-THE  FEMALE  FRANCHISE. 

-WOMEN’S  ELECTORAL  DISABILITIES. 
-WORDS  OF  W’EIGHT. 

-THE  VICE  OF  CONTENTMENT. 
-WOMEN  AND  WAR. 

-WOMEN  AND  WORK. 

-DOWRIES. 

-THE  LAW  OF  BREACH  OF  PROMISE. 
-THE  NOVEL- READING  DISEASE. 
-RISING  IN  LIFE.  _ 

-THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 
-MOTHERS’  WRONGS. 


“ADVICE  TO  LAND  REFORMERS,”  and  “SHOULD  PUBLIC 
BODIES  BE  REQUIRED  TO  SELL  THEIR  LANDS?”  ByJ.  S.  Mill. 
Reprinted  from  the  ‘EXAMINER’  of  January  4  and  11. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


“The  Papers  reprinted  from  the  Examiner,  and  entitled  ‘The 
Woman  Question,*  embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics  oonno4‘ted  ^Ith  this 
important  subject.  Some  of  these  t<^c#  we  tinted  In  a  very  able  and 
original  manner,  and  the  Papers,  though  short,  are  eminently  sugges¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  The  pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of  every  sensible 
man,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  the  minds  of  many 
to  new  views  on  this  great  subject.”— Tile  Metropolitaai. 


Of  all  Booksellers;  or,  by  Post,  Is.  2d.,  direct  from  E.  DALLOW, 
‘  EXAMINER  ’  Office,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


88  pages,  8vo,  price  1#.,  by  post,  Is.  2d. ;  <loth,  2a,  by  post,  28.  2d. 
E.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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LOCKWOOD  &  CO.’S  BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS;  &c. 


•‘THE  BEST  OF  ALL  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  FOR  A 

BOY.”— 

The  BOY’S  OWN  BOOK :  a  Complete  Encyclopaedia  of 

SportR  and  Paatimofl.  Athletic,  Sclent! tic.  and  Recreative,  of  Boyhood 
and  Youth.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Knlartrod,  700  pages,  and  over 
600  Illustrations.  8s.  6d.  cloth,  or  128.  morocco  elegant. 

‘•There  has  never  been  a  better  book  than  this  for  boys.  .  .  .  Time 
and  thought  have  rendered  it  perfect.” — Art-Journal. 

THE  CHEAPEST  BOYS  BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

The  BOY’S  HOME  BOOK  of  SPOETS,  GAMES, 

EXEBCISKS,  .nd  PURSUITS.  By  Writers  o(  the  Hotfa  Ou-n 
Magazine.  Crown  8vo,  with  200  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Fnmtis- 
piece  and  Title,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  price  28.  6d, 

”  Apparently  exhaustive  of  its  subject.”— T’/nics. 

THE  BEST  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  FOR  A  CHILD. 
MEBBY  TALES  for  LITTLE  FOLK.  Edited '  by 

Madame  de  CHATKLAIN.  Containing  fi'orty  of  the  Old  and 
Favourite  Nursery  Tales,  such  as  the  House  that  Jack  Built,  Little 
Bo-Peep,  &c.  Handsomely  printed,  and  illustrated  with  more  than  | 
200  XMotures,  in  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  48.  | 

“  A  charming  collection  of  favourite  stories.” — Athenceum.  j 

The  BIBLE  OPENED  for  CHILDREN.  Comprisinf? 

numerous  Stories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  By  MARY 
BRADFORD.  Illustrated  with  Twelve  Full-page  Engravings  by 
Dalziel  Brothers.  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  28.  6a. 

BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PARTIES. 

DOUBLE  ACOUSTICS.  By  Various  Authors.  Edited 

by  K.  L.  Second  Edition,  Bevised  and  Enlarged.  ISmo,  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  28.  6d. 

DO  YOU  GIVE  IT  UP?  A  Collection  of  the  most 

>  AmuHing  Riddles  of  the  Day.  Price  Is. 

RIDDLES  in  RHYME :  a  Book  of  Enigmas,  Charades, 

and  Conundrums.  With  Answers.  Edited  by  EDMUND  SYEB 
FULCH KR.  18mo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  28.  6d. 

ELEGANT  BIRTHDAY  PRESENT. 

“MANY  HAPPY  RETURNS  of  the  DAY  I”  A  Birth¬ 
day  Book  for  Boys  and  Qirlt.  By  CHARLES  and  MARY  COWDKN 
CL  A  R  K  E,  Authors  of  •  The  Conoordauce  to  Shakspeare,’  Ac.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel  and  others.  Post  8vo,  with  illuminated 
cloth  binding,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

•‘  Mr  and  Mrs  Clarke  have  here  invited  all  our  *  big  little  people  ’  to  a 
grand  conversazione.  Who  will  not  desire  to  partake  of  the  enjoyment 
offered  by  such  hosts  ?  "-^Athenceum. 


UNIQUE  AND  APPROPRIATE  WEDDING  GIFT. 

Just  published,  small  4to,  printed  on  the  finest  paper,  and  bound  in  a  superb 
cover  of  White  .and  Gold,  delicately  flowered  over  with  Orange 
Blossoms,  price  213., 

The  BRIDAL  BOUQUET:  Culled  in  the  Garden  of 

Literature.  By  HENRY  SOUTHGATE,  Author  of;  Many  Thoughts 
of  Many  Minus,’  &c. 

The  Illustrations  are  from  Designs  by  J.  D.  Watson,  E.  M.  Wimperis. 
and  T.  Kennedy. 

“  Very  exquisite  as  to  its  cover— very  beautifully  printed— tastefully  and 

Erofusely  illustrated— at  a  cost  of  only  a  guinea,  this  charming  book  will 
e  a  very  acceptable  present  to  any  bride.”— (StoTufart/. 
j  ”  A  real  glory  for  the  drawing-room.”— 

LITERARY  GIFT-BOOKS. 

The  RICHES  of  CHAUCER  :  in  which  his  Impurities 

have  been  expunged ;  his  Spelling  modernised;  his -Rhythm  accen¬ 
tuated;  and  his  Terms  explainer  With  Explanatory  Notes  and 
Memoirs.  Bv  CHARLES  COWDEN  CLARKE.  With  fine  Steel 
Portrait,  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  handsomely  printed  in 
1  crown  8vo.  vol.,  642  pp.,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  top.  10s.  6d.' 

BEST  EDITION  OF  LAMB'S  TALES. 

TALES  from  SHAKESPEARE.  Designed  for  the  Use 

of  Young  Persons.  Bv  CHARLES  and  MARY  LAMB.  Fifteenth 
Edition,  with  Steel  Portrait  and  20  beautiful  Engravings,  from 
Designs  by  Harvey.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  38.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  4b. 

Forming  a  Companion  Volume  to  the  above, 

TALES  from  CHAUCER,  in  Prose.  Designed  chiefly  for 

the  Use  of  Young  Persons.  With  Life  of  the  Poet.  By  CHARLES 
COWDEN  CLARKE.  Fcap.  8vo,  with  Steel  Portrait  and  14  Illus¬ 
trations,  cloth  elegant,  33.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  4s. 

“  The  book  is  a  meet  companion  for  the  model  on  which  it  has  been 
formed—*  Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakespeare  ’—but  that  is  saying  much.”— 
Notes  and  Queries. 

JOHN  TIMBS’S  POPULAR  WORKS. 

**  Any  one  who  reads  and  remembers  Mr  Timbs’s  encyclopaedic  varieties 
should  ever  after  be  a  good  table  talker,  an  excellent  companion  for  children, 
a  ‘  well-read  ’  person,  and  a  proficient  lecturer.”— 

Cheap  Edition,  in  Four  Double  Vols.,  either  cloth  elegant,  or  half-bound, 
gilt  backs,  price  208.,  or  each  Volume  separately,  price  58., 

THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN  FAMILIARLY 

EXPLAINED.  By  JOHN  TIMES,  F.S.A. 

May  be  had  in  separate  Volumes  as  follows:  — 

THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN.  2  vob.,  23.  6d.  each. 
OURIOSITIB8  of  SOIENOB.  fi  rote.,  2a.  fid.  eiwjh. 
CURIOSITIES  of  HISTORY.  1  voL,  2s.  6d. 

POPULAR  ERRORS  EXPLAINED.  1  voL,  28.  6d. 

NOTABLE  THINGS  of  our  OWN  TIME.  1  vol.,  2a.  6<L 
THINGS  to  be  REMEMBERED  in  DAILY  LIFE.  1  vol., 
28.  6d. 


London  :  LOCKWOOD  and  CO.,  7  Stationers’-hall-court. 


NO.  2  NOW  READY  OF 

QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE. 


The  new 

Price  2s.  6d. 

A  Social  and  Literary  Periodical. 

Tw'O  Tales  of  considerable  length  are  begun  and  ended  in  each  Number. 
The  Magazine  is  open  to  authentic  Travel,  to  Biography,  and  to  Papers 
on  Topics  of  Social  and  General  Interest. 

The  **  New  Quarterly  Magazine  ”  contains  more  printed  matter  than  any 
published  Magazine. 

CoMTKKTS  OF  No.  2  : 

TRAVELS  IN  PORTUGAL  (continued).  By  John  Latouche. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘EVELINA.’ 

HPLENDIDE  MENDAX  :  a  Novel.  By  John  Dangerfield. 

RARE  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.  By  Ludwig  Ritter. 
SULLY:  SOLDIER  AND  STATESMAN. 

WINTER  IN  MADEIRA. 

ON  THE  STAGE:  a  Story. 

SPIRITUALISM:  a  Note. 

l.ondon :  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Warwick- house,  Paternoster-row. 

MESSR^SlLY  &  CO.’S  NE^V^OKS. 


On  the  24th  instant  (One  Shilling),  No.  169. 

CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY. 

With  Illustrations  by  HELEN  PATERSON  and  GEORGE 


rpUE 

-t-  Wi 

DU  MAURIER. 


Now  Ready, 

POST  OFFICE  IX)NDON  DIRECTORY  for  1874 

(75tb  year),  prices  36s.,  15s.,  and  lOs.,  with  Map. 

POST  OFFICE  DIRECTORY  of  LANCASHIRE, 

LIVERPOOL,  and  MANCHESTER  (Third  Edition),  price  36s., 
with  Maps. 

KELLY  and  CO.,  61  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-inn  fields,  W.C. ; 
81MPK1N,  MARSHALL,  and  CO.,  and  all  Booksellers. 

THE  CIRCLE.  1874.  THE  CIRCLE. 


Mow  ready,  price  lOs., 

T:>RITISH  and  FOREIGN  STATE  PAPERS.  Vol.  58. 

(1867-1868.)  Compiled  by  the  Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the  Papers, 
Foreign  Otflee. 

WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  169  PiccadUly,  and  aU  BookseUers. 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD.  (With  an  Illustration.)  I.— 
Description  of  Farmer  Oak  :  an  Incident.  II.— Night :  The  Flock  : 
An  Interior:  Another  Interior.  Ill — A  Girl  on  Horseback:  Con¬ 
versation.  IV.— Gabriel’s  Resolve:  The  Visit:  The  Mistake.  V.— 
Departure  of  Bathsheba:  a  Pastoral  Tragedy. 

SOUTH  SIBERIAN  STORIES. 

YOUNG  BROWN.  Book  IV^  VIII.-British  India.  IX.— Rule,  Bri¬ 
tannia.  X.— After  the  Battle.  XI.— Raised  from  the  Ranks.  XII. 
—Race. 

BookV.  I. — Lord  Punjaub.  II.— Peace. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

THE  SWALLOWS. 

SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER. 

ZELDA’S  FORTUNE  (With  an  Illustration.)  Book  the  Last.  VII.- 
Zelda  Wins.  VIII.— The  Pilgrims.  IX.— Aaron’s  Mother’s  Legacy. 
X.— ‘‘  Paete,  non  dolet.”  Chapter  the  Last.— The  Fifty-third  Card. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO..  15  Waterloo-place. 


Post  8 VO,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  45.. 

MISCELLANEOUS  TRIFLES. 

‘‘Altogether  it  is  long  since  we  have  read  a  book  of  miscellaneous  Poems 
the  reading  of  which  lias  given  us  such  uumixed  pleasure.”- If  Daily 
Mercury. 

'*  We  can  conscientioosly  praise  it  for  the  simplicity  of  its  diction,  the 
variety  and  homeliness  of  its  subject,  and  the  tender  womanly  thought  and 
feeling  woven  in  and  around  the  whole  of  it.''— The  Thunderbolt. 

London:  PROVOST  and  CO.,  36  Henrietta-street,  Coven^ga^den. 

Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries  and  Railway  Bookstalls,  New  Novel,  in  3  vols., 

price  31s.  6d., 

Kate  savage.  Bv  the  Author  of  ‘Old  as 

the  Hills  ’ 

London:  CHARING -CROSS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Limited, 
5  Friar-street,  Broadway,  E.C. 


1  by  CHARLES  RKiNKLL,  at  16  Little  Pulteney-street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  James’s,  Westminster,  and  PubllsE 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  7  SoutUampton-street,  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— SATUBoar,  December  20,  1873. 
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